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Editorials 


N his preface to the Outline of Science, Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson observes that scientific in- 
formation is much less significant than the scientific 
habit of mind and this distinction is 

Race and- both proper and important. 
Mortality In a perverse and complicated world 
such as ours, things do not always fol- 
low an easy, predictable pattern, and beyond the 
notation of what the eyes see, or think they see, 
there is the ability to weigh all evidence carefully, to 
take into account all facts for what they are worth, 
to experiment, and to shun baseless, even tho popu- 


lar speculations, and unsupported conclusions, which 
is nearer the stamp of the true scientist. 

When we approach the question of race the emo- 
tions are involved and more often than not science 
suffers. An instance of this difficulty and tempta- 
tion is to be found in the discussion of Negro 
health by Dr. Hoffman, carried elsewhere in this 
journal. With the general statement of fact that 
mortality of Negroes is much greater than that of 
white persons there can be no disagreement, at 
least so far as the facts recorded are concerned. 
But that the disparity is “a matter of race and not 
environment” is not so certain. The suggestion 
would ordinarily be accepted as an objective observa- 
tion but for the more explicit interpretation of this 
difference in Dr. Hoftman’s book, Race Traits and 
Tendencies of the American Negro, which was pub- 
lished over twenty-five years ago and still stands 
prominently on the library shelves as the scientific 
authority on the question: 


“Tt is sufficient to know that in the struggle for race 
supremacy, the black race is not holding its own; and 
this fact once recognized, all danger from a possible 
numerical supremacy of the race vanishes. Its ex- 
treme liability to consumption alone would suffice to 
seal its fate as a race. That alone would suffice to 
make impossible numerical supremacy in the south- 
ern states.” 


The volume predicted that the Negro population 
in 1900 would be 7,634,450 at the outside when, as 
a fact it was 8,833,994. It predicted that Negroes 
would not leave the South when over a million 
moved North in the space of ten recent years. It 
predicted that Negroes could not live in the North 
when they have actually lengthened their life span 
by five years since the beginning of the migration. 

These can be regarded only as evidence that some 
very vital elements have been left out of the calcula- 
tions. The recent trend of Negro health has been 
so pronounced that an alteration of judgment has 
been necessary, and there is more hopefulness in Dr. 
Hoffman’s recent judgment. But there remains 
the reservation with him, as with many others who 
have expressed themselves on the subject, that some 
peculiar racial element, unassociated with environ- 
ment, is acting and rendering as inevitable, a poorer 
health status for Negroes than for white persons. 
The evidence of the earlier death of Negroes under 
“practically the same” ‘treatment as white patients 
is not convincing because the treatment is not the 
same; and because with Negroes, almost invariably, 
whether from ignorant fear of hospitals, the lack of 
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means, or what not, they are confined in later stages 
of their disease, and naturally are less amenable to 
treatment. What Dr. Hoffman refers to as lower 
fecundity among Negro women and attributes to 
widespread habits of birth control and artificially 
induced abortion, may also be strongly influenced by 
the fact that during the decade of the Negro migra- 
tion, 1910-20, at least a hundred thousand Negro 
families yearly were separated for long periods as 
the heads of families prospected in the North. It is 
very probable that the 1930 census will show a 
much different rate of increase for them. 

The Negro, being as a group distinguishable, 
makes a good laboratory case for study and there is 
an ever present temptation, because he can be seen 
separately, to allege to him a separate set of instincts, 
traits and susceptibilities, by which it is thereafter 
expected that he should regulate his life. For cer- 
tain practical purposes this is convenient. It makes 
little difference, so far as figures go, whether the 
disparity between white and Negro death rates is 
due to their economic level, or to the persistance of 
a crippling ignorance or to bodily immunities or to 
bodily structure. But for those interested in reduc- 
ing an excessive mortality it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. And in the determination of 
these things racial theories must give way to the 
best knowledge we have of the human body and of 
medicine. 


R. JOHN POWELL, founder of the Anglo- 
Saxon Clubs of Virginia, who with 

the Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics is ferreting 
out the dormant black drops in the 


The Race aristocracy of Virginia, is moving in 
Purity Law the direction of a most interesting 
in Action situation. His procedure in establish- 


ing a “pure race” is astonishingly 
unique in that it could be employed contrarily with 
much greater effect to destroy the myths, fears, 
taboos and traditions which have operated through 
the centuries to prevent race unions. The exciting 
revelations in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
though by no means intending to, deny by the 
most obvious implications that black blood has 
anything to do with success and _ prominence, 
Stoddard and Grant to the contrary notwith- 
standing; that the deus ex machina of a bio- 
logical “throw-back” is anything worth worrying 
about; that there is any such thing, as the more 
sensitive ones assert, as an instinctive sense of race— 
of abhorence—in short they deny by implication 
every argument carefully erected to rationalize sepa- 
ration and difference in social and civic treatment. 
For Mr. Powell’s new “Negroes” even if his vital 
records are truthful, have even less relation to the 
status and psychology of the Negro race than Alex- 
ander Hamilton. If the touch of the tar brush 
damages racial stock then his group of “infected” 
Virginians would scarcely merit attention. Time 


and the fierce logic of things in this age of supermen 
would settle with them. But if, as he is trying to 
show by his cases, these quinteroons are occupying 


the highest positions of the state and even the nation, 
his unconscious flattery of the potent drop feaves 
him without a cause. For what does anyone want 
to be “pure” for, unless it means for him some 
special advantage ; unless thereby he may inherit the 
earth. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL insists that political 

opinions are not based upon reason, but upon 
sentiment, and these sentiments at times cannot be 
mentioned in polite society. It is dis- 
quieting to note what folly may occa- 
sionally be translated by responsible 
legislators into law. The Virginia 
Assembly, aroused by Mr. Cox, author of White 
America, Mr. John Powell of the Anglo-Saxon 
Clubs and their colleagues, has aimed a direct piece 
of legislation at Hampton Institute, to prevent the 
white teachers and friends of the school from sitting 
with Negroes in meetings. The Messenberg Bill, 
the name by which it is known, provides a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $500 for each offense, 
for any one conducting any place attended by white 
and colored people who fails to separate the races; 
and for all who fail to take the seats as divided, or 
refuse to “change their seats from time to time as 
occasion requires” a fine of not less than $10.00 nor 
more than $25.00. The bill makes the fine super- 
fluous by the provision that such person may be 
ejected by the manager, usher, ticket taker or other 
person in charge, and if such ejected person has paid 
his admission “he shall not be entitled to a return 
of any part of the same.” 

It passed the house by a vote of 64 to 2, although 
it was opposed by such intelligent and distinguished 
white Virginians as J. Scott Parrish, President of 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, of Richmond College, Dr. N. E. Black- 
well, President of Randolph-Macon College and the 
Reverend Mr. Beverly D. Tucker, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Richmond. 

Separation is practiced throughout the state with- 
out the aid of a law, and this is bad enough, but 
the interference with an honorable educational insti- 
tution where no difficulties have even been threat- 
ened, and where, perhaps more than anywhere else 
in the state, racial hatreds are being softened 
through the ministrations of sensible men, is a 
stark abuse of legislative power. As the Viryinian 
Pilot, a Norfolk paper points out: 

Hampton has too long a record of honorable serv- 
ice in the cause of Negro education to permit the 
belief that its authorities wil) not meet this problem 
in a manner compatible with the best interest of both 
races.” 


Virginia’s 
New Folly 


and pertinently suggests further that “the matter 
would adjust itself it those who were dissatisfied 
with the seating arrangement would remain away 
from such gatherings.” 

The argument of Messrs. Powell and Cox was 
that Negroes in other parts of the state were “try- 
ing to check the bill and thus bring about slowly the 
intermingling of the races.” The vote of Assem- 
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blymen, it is apparent, was not, even in their own 
minds a register of the wisdom or need of this par- 
ticular bill; they were registering, with ¢character- 
istic irrevelance, their sentiment on intermarriage. 


HE renaissance of the dark people of America 
is not an isolated phenomenon. It rarely hap- 
pens that the quiet social revolutions of one people 
take place as detached growths apart 
Youth from the forward movement of civi- 
Awakening lization. The abolition of slavery 
in America owes much to that long- 
evolving spirit of freedom given such brilliant ex- 
pression in the writings of Rousseau and others of 
his period; to that maturity of ideas which burst 
forth in the French Revolution in a vindication of 
the rights of all humanity. The murder of the 
Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo lead the long iso- 
lated United States into war, and, in an intricate 
inter-relation of world forces, lead to the migration 
of a million Negroes from the southern states to 
the North. The very universality of those mani- 
festations of an awakening Negro self-consciousness 
which we see here in America, suggests their real- 
ness and deep-rooted attachment to the structure of 
our present day life. 

There is, thus, a more than common appreciatien 
of those evidences of intelligent self-feeling, and of 
those approaches to racial understanding of a famil- 
iar pattern, which have come to us recently from 
other parts of the world. The Indian students at 
Oxford have recently established The Bharat, a 
deliberate and effective reproach to racial misrep- 
resentation, and in setting forth its mission, Mr. 
Phanse, the editor, makes an observation which 
merits quotation for its identity with certain of 
the guiding principles of OpporTUNITY: 

“The interpretation of the art and culture of one 
country (or people) to another is necessarily a diffi- 
cult undertaking; for these items in the heritage of 
a nation are not mere external trappings. There 
lies behind them an attitude of mind, an outlook on 
life; and the appreciation of this needs sympathy 
and a congenial, though not necessarily identical, 
frame of mind. 

“And youth generally is the most prolific in the 
extension of such sympathy, and to this youth is our 
first appeal. By serving as a medium of expression 
for the young men of both East and West, one mav 
well seek to interpret the ideals of one to the other 


a” 


in a language such as both can understand. 


From the Tilak School of Politics at Lahore, 
India, comes The People, another organ of advanced 
Indian sentiment, and from Benares, The Maha- 
shakti, which carries as an unvarying preface to its 
straight-forward articles this prayer: 

“Mayst Thou, O Supreme Goddess of power, who 
art one with the Absolute Brahman, Mayst Thou in 
association with Thine Own four offspring—Ganesn, 
the Master of all Wisdom; Saraswati, the Mistress 
of all lores; Kartikeya, the Master of heroism; and 
Lakshmi, the Mistress of fortune—ensure welfare in 
the Bharatan Land and establish universal peace on 
Earth.” 


From Monrovia comes the Liberian News hope- 


ful of its new industrial future, seeking a new 
nationalism as a basis of prosperity and _ respect, 
And from Cape Coast, the Gold Coast Leader with 
its expressed desire to put Africa on a basis of eco- 
nomic and cultural commerce with Europeans 
through education which, quite sensibly, it conceives 
to begin with primary schools. An even more sig- 
nificant mission of these media of exchange of ideas 
is their usefulness in making intelligible to all dis- 
advantaged groups those problems which are com- 
mon, and in the creation of a unified objective of 
peace through understanding. 


N increased value is given to the study of living 
conditions for small wage earners in Chicago, 
recently published by the Department of Public 
Welfare of which Mary McDowell is 
Homes for director, by its consideration of reme- 
Small Wage dies for the unhappy conditions found. 
Earners The study was made by Miss Eliza- 
beth Hughes, among native American, 
foreign born, Mexican and Negro families. It 
points out that there are now about 147,000 Ne- 
groes and about 8,000 Mexicans in the city, and 
offers indirectly the first definite suggestion of the 
industrial competition of new Negro arrivals with 
the even newer Mexican arrivals. As its title indi- 
cates, the study concerns itself with small wage 
earners. Contrary to current opinion the over- 
crowding among Negroes was relatively infrequent. 
But the Negroes along with the Mexicans occupied 
the worst homes. The median rental in unheated 
flats was $20.00 to $25.00 for native whites, $15.00 
to $20.00 for foreign born and $25.00 to $30.00 for 
Negroes. The inability of Negroes to compete for 
vacancies exposed them to the avarice of landlords. 
Moreover, when rentals are considered along with 
monthly earnings another angle of pressure for the 
Negroes was revealed, for of those groups whose 
monthly rental was over 20 per cent of the monthly 
earning, the Mexicans showed 22.9 per cent, the 
other foreign born 34.6 per cent and the Negroes 
77.2 per cent! 

The feverish housing activities of cities as re- 
ported by their Chambers of Commerce rarely touch 
the problem of the small wage earner and with the 
exception of one or two minor experimental in- 
stances, have never touched at all those small wage 
earners who are Negroes. Paradoxically, the report 
points out, land values grow with the population and 
in the midst of greatest need, space is most difficult 
to get. The housing problem, thus, is a land prob- 
lem and the report advocates State credit for work- 
ers’ homes. The Bayonne, New Jersey, tenements 
for wage earners are urged as models, and the Calu- 
met Region of Chicago offered as a suitable site. 
Sufficient precedents of the profitable investment of 
large concerns in these homes were cited, and in 
particular the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

With the beginning in New York of the first 
serious steps toward large scale provision of workers’ 
homes, there is reasonable hope that similar relief 
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can follow for Chicago. And in both of these cities 
that even more radical experiment should be tried 
of letting Negro workers who are most in need, 
get into some of these homes. 


HE appearance of the New Negro edited by 

Alain Locke has drawn out many attitudes from 
critics who, in their variety, reflect much of the new 
sentiment of the American pub- 
lic on the Negro, who is chang- 
ing his skin before their very 
eyes. There is, generally, the 
recognition of a new spirit of confidence among 
Negroes; of the shunting off of the usual weird 
fabrications of ancestry as aids to prestige; and rec- 
ognition of the concern of the Negroes with their 
own problems and materials. The book, indeed, 
reveals a firm grasp of these questions—a certain 
notable facility of expression and a distinct over- 
tone of agreement on racial objectives. It has com- 
manded the best reviewers, who have not failed to 
sense its epochal significance in Negro life. 

Oswald Garrison Villard in the Saturday Review 
of Literature regards the book as “a milestone mark- 
ing the exact distance the race has travelled since 
Booker T. Washington’s Up From Slavery,” and 
feels that these new writers contribute color, more 
warmth and music to our national life; create their 
own mold, “bow down to no Gessler hat of alleged 
race supremacy and ask favors of nobody.” But 
Ernest Boyd, in the Independent was “as far re- 
moved as ever from enthusiasm” after reading 
the book, explaining that “If I had supposed that 
all Negroes were illiterate brutes, | might be aston- 
ished to discover that they can write good third 
rate poetry, readable and unreadable magazine fic- 
tion, and that their real estate in Harlem is any- 
thing but dilapidated slum property.” Howard W. 
Odum in the Modern Quarterly finds a “new self 
discovery on the part of the Negro’—which means 
change in the Negro, in the relations he is to as- 
sume, in the attitude of other races, and in gove~n- 
mental relationships. Jim Tully in the Interna- 
tional Book Review regards the book as a “direct 
challenge to the young white writers of the nation.” 
V. F. Calverton offers what amounts to a sociologi- 
cal interpretation and envisages three stages of prog- 
ress: the passionate imitation of the culture of the 
white race as the first, revolution in attitude marked 
by protest and melodramatic sentimentality as the 
second, and objectivity and analysis as the third. 
Carl Van Vechten in Books commends the fiction 
and poetry to those who are cognizant only in a 
vague way of what Negro youth are doing. He 
gives a critical appraisal of nearly all contribu- 
tions, agreeing, and dissenting with a fine taste and 
with considerable familiarity with recent Negro 
literature. Herbert J. Seligman in the New York 
Sun thinks the claims of the Negroes are immod- 
erate and Mary White Ovington in The Bookman 
concludes that “the new Negro bears little likeness 
to the colored man who is portrayed today on the 
Stage and in the white man’s fiction, the verbose, 


Welcoming the 
New Negro 


good natured Cohen-Cobb variety’, but is “very 
much like his white neighbor” with a touch which 
is “just different enough to give us deep pleasure.” 
H. L. Mencken in the American Mercury sees 
Negroes shedding their servile complex, notes a 
hearty growth, a quality of writing that could not 
be equalled in a similar group south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, and suggests that they rid them- 
selves of the clumsy baggage of their sentimental 
white patrons. Edith J. R. Isaacs in the World 
Tomorrow, quoting Mr. Locke’s assertion that 
“something has happened beyond the watch and 
guard of statistics,” reflects that something has hap- 
pened, temporarily at least, beyond even the finer 
measuring rod of understanding. For nobody, not 
even the Negro himself, knows exactly how great 
and how fundamental a thing it was that happened 
when, in their efforts to find a solution for their 
race problem, the Negroes began a sudden inturn- 
ing and found their spiritual freedom within them- 
selves.” 

The movement as expressed in the volume 
prompts Carl Van Doren in the Century to one 
of the most illuminating appraisals of the entire 
series. He views Negroes as a tenth part of the 
population, handicapped but neverthless ‘‘touched by 
the gospel of progress which the other nine-tenths 
swore by”; whose work does not suffer by compari- 
son with that of white Americans at a period when 
the population was about the same as Negroes, and 
conditions were similar. The fiction does not equal 
the best of Irving and Copper, the verse is higher 
in workmanship and poetic quality, and the prose 
discussions “put to shame the vexed and feverish 
provincialism with which Americans argued their 
case against Europe.” 


* * * 


Some of the surprise and praise of the bok is 
excessive just as some of bored insouciance to it is 
affected. But throughout runs a current of firm, 
unpatronizing evaluation which can distinguish be- 
tween an evolved stage and a fad; between, let us 
say, Go Down Moses and The Memphis Blues. 


T was at an informal Opportunrry dinner cele- 

brating the appearance of The New Negro, that 
the probability of stimulating Negro writers to the 
more sustained prose effort of a 
novel by a substantial prize offer, 
was first seriously discussed. The 
idea grew and the publishing house 
of A. & C. Boni has announced its offer of $1,000 
for a novel of Negro life written by a person of 
Negro descent. It is an opportunity not to be 
lightly ignored, and a literary business man’s blunt 
request that Negro writers who have complained 
of the absence of incentive, give evidence of what 
they can do. Formal announcement of this offer 
was carried in this journal last month. More par- 
ticulars concerning it may be secured by writing 
to the publishers at 68 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


For Negro 
Novelists 
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Fievres d’Afrique 


By Louts CHARBONNEAU 


(Translated by EoNa Wortutey Unpoerwoop) 


This magnificent story of the M'Bas is a chapter from the forthcoming novel by M. Charbonneau 
whose Mambu et Son Amour, a story of Africa, reviewed in OprorTUNITY for January, was last year 


awarded the Prize for Colonial Literature in France. 


Into the full story the author pours the observa- 


tions of twenty-five years of intimate contact with that race of black peoples who came from the East 
Indes, establishing themselves deep in Africa between Ogoiie and Zaire (Congo) under the generic 
name M’Bas, meaning Man. He employs a form of historical reverie (Le Réve) based faithfully upon 
sources, to trace into the pattern of their contemporary life, that hectic drama of the arrival of the 


HE M’Bas! From all points of the horizon 
I see them swarm, the M’Bas! 

Here, down the declivities of Sicé, of Goto and 
of Kuyala! Through the openings of Tchoumba and 
the Bambas! Farther away still, they are descend- 
ing the valleys of Niari and Nyanza and they are 
spreading out toward the ocean shore, there between 
Zaire and Ogoiie! 

They have been on the road for five long centu- 
ries; for five long centuries they have been coming 
down the valleys of great rivers, impelled by an 
instinct that belongs wholly to them, which has 
swept them in the direction of the shore, where the 
great waters are, in the direction in which the sun 
goes—then disappears. 

From the Orient they received its weakening 
civilization and love of water; they know about 
metals; certain of their clans can extract it from 
the earth and even know how to work it. The 
many women who accompany them are acquainted 
with basket-making and weaving; they know the art 
of pottery. And the women drive along the goats, 
chickens and dogs. In addition, they carry along 
in their baskets pieces of manioc root and sprouts of 
banana to plant. 

At the moment when the great Greek and Roman 
civilizations were crumbling, under repeated blows 
of the barbarians, an embryonic civilization was 
starting here, on the land levels that fronted the 
ocean. . . 

Just as one likes to stretch out and then relax 
upon a soft bed under flower-stamped coverlets, 
when days and nights of fever are ended, so I pro- 
cure a kind of pleasant mental relaxation at the out- 
spread spectacle of this amazing race as I see them, 
at the expanding power of the first M’Bas. 

Behind them who occupied the first land along 
the shore, or came others just as brave who divided 
among themselves the lofty, wooded plateaux and 
the valleys with their sinuous rivers. 

Without any power to hold them together save 
blood and race, each clan had its own territory 
where it settled and lived and appointed its own 
chiefs. . . . A primitive, feudal system of liv- 
ing was thus created, having as necessary a corol- 
lary, domestic slavery which was strengthened and 
increased numerically by the women and children 


M’Bas, the Age of Gold, the decadence and misery of a people, the life and death of a race. FEvrror. 


of those whom they conquered. Like all happy, 
prosperous peoples, the M’Bas had no history; hunt- 
ing, fishing, agriculture, the gossip of women were 
for long centuries their sole occupations. 

Likewise as among happy peoples, the arts flou- 
rished; erect, rectangular houses, with smooth, 
straight walls of bamboo ornamented richly with 
infinitesimal designs, took the place of the old huts. 
The weaving of textiles from fibres of banana, bas- 
ket-making became objects of healthful emulation, 
and conferred a kind of nobility upon the most tal- 
ented and skilful. Women emulated each other in 
making rugs and mats. From the earth they ob- 
tained colors, for the most part red, black, and 
aubergine, to heighten the splendor of their designs. 
It was the women, too, who invented and improved 
the art of pottery. It was women who ornamented 
the edge of pots, kettles with minute designs, or the 
rounded belly of jugs; hollowed plates and huge 
jars for oil. 

Neither did the arts of working metals languish. 
Copper, melted in the mountains of Niari, as well 
as ivory, was a medium of exchange for iron. This 
iron, in flexible bars, which before being put into 
their forges, worked always by hand-bellows, had 
been through more than a hundred exchanges before 
being given to them by the Foulbés. ‘This iron was 
then transformed by Ba-Kambas and Ba-Sundis art- 
ists into knives, cutlasses, lances, chiseled ornaments 
—handled with a power, in short—that deserves 
the name of art. 

Among all the clans there were none more skilful 
than the riverside dwellers, the Ba-Loumbos from 
the ocean, in reproducing upon both wood and ivory 
scenes from public and family life. This is the 
period which I have named the Age of Gold of the 
M’Bas. 

Ten happy centuries passed away in which they 
were not even moved by the miraculous tales brought 
to them by the Foulbés of the North. . . . The 
old men called these tales women’s gossip and they 
shrugged their shoulders in disdain. Ten happy 
centuries, facing the mighty sea, which to their eyes 
was endless, where even the sun sank down! 

Ten centuries during which the belief in an 
event to come to pass had not weakened, an event 
which was to rise out of this mysterious sea, whose 
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restlessness Was never stilled! In gossip in the 
shanties, in the mountain villages, and in the val- 
leys, men talked and argued with animation. It 
had come to pass, the great event. The news flew 
with incredible rapidity, from tree to tree, even to 
the farthest corners of the Maliacoco, the Tchoumba 
and the Bambas. 

And of course, like things that have been waited 
for too long, it was talked over, to be sure, with 
animation, but with a certain lessening of — 

Of course they know little about it yet. 

Great floating houses in which dwelled white men 
who carried in their hands both thunder and light- 
ning, had come to the shore. Of course they had all 
heard tell of these white men, and of the thunder 
and lightning which they owned! But only in 
fables which had been exaggerated by the Foulbés; 
wild stories at which, upon advice of their wise men, 
they laughed. 

But now the event had really come to pass; they 
had the proof. The white men who had disem- 
barked at the mouth of the Zaire and the Niari are 
very kind people. They brought with them extra- 
ordinary things, marvelous woven articles with 
which their bands of woven fibre could not compare. 
They brought necklaces of unknown colors which 
reflect the sun’s rays. And strangest of all, a water 
beyond price, a water which when you drink it 
makes the body warm, the weak and feeble vigorous, 
and the sad and cast-down happy. 

They exchange all these lovely things for neck- 
laces and arms of copper, elephant’s tusks, sometimes 
carved, trophies of the chase, wood which dyes a 
delicate red, chickens, goats, and fruit. 

The entire land of the M’Bas is bubbling! The 

little houses are emptied of all their treasures, which 
are piled into huge conical shaped baskets and then 
carried out. From a place that is high, very high, 
it seems to me that I am looking on and get a 
broad bird’s-eye-view of all this great exodus toward 
the ocean shore of all the M’Bas race. . 
The Ba-Kabes, river-dwellers by L’Ogoite, the Bas- 
Ndas, the Ba-Nzabis, the Ba-Tchangues, river-dwel- 
lers by the N’Gombe and the Nyanga. The Ba- 
Tekes too follow them, the Ba-Buendee, neighbors 
of the Niari, the Ba-Kambas and the Ba-Subdis 
from Loango. All, they are rushing down the slopes 
of the mountains where paths have been made and 
worn, wherever there happens to be a space of grass- 
covered savannah. 

In this undulating migration of a race, a pause 
at length is made. The M’Bas who dwell by the 
ocean’s shore are a powerful people. Throughout 
the centuries they have kept for themselves the 
honor of having been the leaders in this long pil- 
grimage toward the west. Likewise the Ba-Loum- 
bos and the Ba-Kongos have joined forces with the 
object of monopolizing the money and the profit that 
is to come from the arrival of the white men. In- 
dignantly passage-way is refused, but—for a price— 
they are willing to be go-betweens for interchange 
of goods. Commercial bargaining begins. A kind 
of commerce is born. 


Furious, believing that they have been tricked and 
deceived, the migrating tribes refuse the offer and 
return to their homes again, to make other tribes 
who dwell behind them, subject to the same offer of 
barter and sale, with them only as intermediaries, 
such tribes as the Ba-Sanghas from the Sanga-Ba- 
Ianzis from the left bank of the Zaire, the Ba- 
Senguis, Ba-Goulas, Ba-Songos, Ba-Koubas from 
Kassai, who started on the road toward the distant 
ocean later than any of the others. The event which 
had been looked forward to for centuries had taken 
place, but not just as all the M’Bas had expected 
and had hoped. The hopes, of course, they had 
never been able to define with exactitude. Pride 
alone remains as possession for the people who dwell 
by the ocean now, envy for the mountain-dwellers, 
and hatred for them who are farthest away. Pride, 
envy, hatred, these are generating influences for 
civil war and all kinds of inter-racial strife. 

And in the years that followed, because of these 
continued struggles, I have seen chiefs attribute to 
themselves prerogatives which they had never had 
before. In addition, these constantly increasing 
measures of authority which they kept taking, did 
not at all suffice to quench the thirst for money, for 
wealth which they had acquired; they did not hesi- 
tate, spurred on by skilful, cunning flatterers who 
were commercially interested, to take any advantage 
of their simpler, less experienced brothers, such as 
the Zambi. 

Terrible, murderous designs were carried out by 

them to oppress the humbler tribes—because of the 
impulses, good and bad, that live on in all human 
beings. From this fetishism was born. . . 
If simple peoples had to suffer from this, what do 
you suppose was the fate of slaves. They who up 
to now had made part of the family, sharing both its 
joys and privations, were put to the severest 

Like this, my saddened eyes saw two centuries 
pass away. . . . Twocenturies devoted to war, 
to rapine, tyranny, when from tribe to tribe, from 
village to village, a piece of news was whispered— 
whispered in the shanties, and received by all the 
people with shouts of incredulous laughter and with 
scorn. These white men, dwellers on the coast, 
wanted to buy men. 

Buy men! It was considered something fabulous 
and extravagant but soon they found out that the 
Ba-Kongos, the Ba-Loumbos by the sea, being 
tempted by rum, powder, weapons, had turned over 
to the white men all their slaves to be sold. The 
farmer of the revenue, the contractor, with the un- 
restrained eloquence of the salesman did the rest. 
The. chiefs of the Mountain-dwellers laughing now 
because of their old scruples turned over for sale 
to the white men, not only all their slaves, but all 
their subjects of whom they disapproved. 

This monstrous madness rapidly swept to the 
farthest tribes; traffic in human flesh was established. 
Under its laws and its customs, under the control 
of heartless contractors, dealers, .the old exodus to- 
ward the ocean, the exodus of two long centuries ago 
begins. (Continued on page 138) 
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Inter-Racial Bridge Building 


By C. Bye, 


HE inter-racial 

problem is the prob- 
lem of how the two races 
shall get along together, 
and not the problem of 
what one race shall do 
with the other. Who- 
ever attempts to teach 
this problem to students 
in the secondary school 
must not be haphazard 
or casual, but must re- 
alize that his work will 
have results, whether he 
plans them or not, which 
depend upon the opera- 


Despite the fact that the field of race relations | 
presents one of the most stubborn and aggravating 
problems of American life, it is here that least 
has been done, it seems, to apply sane, dispassion- 
ate measures of study and those very principles 
of education which have proved so effective in 
ather relations. Professor Bye has had the courage 
to apply an experiment in inter-racial education | 
in a city which not many years ago experienced a 
race riot. A quite proper beginning is with white | 
and Negro youth, and the results of this work, in | 
an environment which the sceptics would declare 
hopeless, hold an immense promise. 


= then present a tabulated 
summary of the results, 

The classes consist of 
from one hundred to one 
hundred fifty pupils and 
are divided into three or 
more sections of approxi- 
mately the same size. 
Most of the pupils are 
white. These pupils as 
Juniors, during the pre- 
vious year, have studied 
the inter-racial world 
problem connection 
with Nineteenth century 
| imperialism. They have 


tion of a general social 
law. This law, Thomas 
Nixon Carver calls the laws of the Stratification 
of Society, and he states it as follows: 


“Tt may be laid down as a general social law 
that anything which separates people into sharply 
distinguishable groups, whether it be a geographi- 
cal boundary, a racial difference, a difference of 
religious creeds, or a class distinction, will pro- 
duce, between the groups thus separated, first 
ignorance of one another, then suspicion grow- 
ing out of that ignorance, then misunderstanding 
growing out of that ignorance and _ suspicion, 
and finally open warfare whenever a pretext 
is found; whereas anything which bridges over 
these gaps, or brings people together regularly 
and normally, creates, first, knowledge of one an- 
other, then confidence instead of suspicion, then 
understanding instead of misunderstanding, and 
finally lasting peace because no difficulty seems 
large enough to serve as a pretext for war.” 


The public schools have an opportunity and an 
obligation to undertake this sort of bridge-building. 
The avoidance of controversial subjects, as required 
in some school systems, can only result in the further 
stratification of society. The frankest discussion of 
such subjects in the schools with the purpose of 
securing “light, not heat” is the only method of pro- 
tecting the next generation against the prejudices 
which are unfortunately nurtured in many American 
homes. The public schools must not be the source 
of any kind of propaganda but neither must they 
permit those who pass through them to cherish the 
prejudices of the present generation. The mistakes 
of the present generation must not be repeated by 
those who should have had the opportunity in the 
schools to learn how to avoid them. 

Both the elementary and secondary schools have 
obligations in this respect, but it is only to the work 
of the latter that I can refer here, especially to what 
may be gone in a course in American History or 
Problems of Democracy. I shall first describe a 


method used to study the race problem in my classes 
of High School Seniors for the past five years, and 


also learned their 
early European Ilistory 
something of the contributions to ancient civilization 
made by the darker races. They are studying, as 
Seniors, the history and problems of their own 
country. 

The outline which follows is the one used this 
year and represents the results of our experience up 
to this time. Its place in my syllabus on the Devel- 
opment and Problems of American Democracy is 
shown in the following partial scheme of the course: 

I. We Americans. 
A. A Composite People. 
1. The Old World in the New. 
2. The Negro in America. 
B. A Migratory People. 
C. A Social People. 


II. We Americans as Workers. 


III. We Americans as Citizens. 


The approach and method of study varies from 
year to year. In general the work consists of labora- 
tory work lasting as long as may seem necessary for 
the collection of the necessary information, followed 
by several days of discussion, after which the sum- 
mary is written. No attempt is made to set the 
mind of the pupil but all points of view are frankly 
discussed and the conclusions are left to the pupil 
himself. 


I. We AMERICANS 
A. A Composite People 


General Problem: Why are we a composite people? 

1. What does E Pluribus Unum mean? 

2. Is it a fair description of us as a people? In 
our study of the problem of the melting pot we took 
the first step toward learning why we are a compo- 
site people. We have learned who some of us are 
and how we happen to be in America, but as yet we 
have learned nothing about an important ten per 
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cent of us who have been in America, practically as 
long as the rest. We found in studying the Old 
World in the new that our problem was the double 
one of selection and adjustment. This new problem, 
we will find, is entirely a problem of adjustment. 


2. THE Necro IN AMERICA 


General Problem: How can the people of the white 
and black races in the United States best co-operate 
for their mutual benefit? 


Entertain the Class With: 

1. A collection of pictures by H. O. Tanner and 
an account of his life. 

2. A group of poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar 
(preferably not in dialect) and an account of his 
life. Poems (not in dialect) by other Negro poets. 

3. An account of the life of Roland Hayes. 


Think: 

1. If you had not been told, would you have 
known the color or race of the man who painted 
the pictures, wrote the poems or sang the song? 

2. Does your enjoyment depend in any way upon 
the color or race of the artist, poet or singer? 

3. How many persons of a race to which you do 
not belong do you know personally? Are they of 
different classes, intellectually, morally, socially, eco- 
nomically, etc., or all of the same class? Do you 
think it would be fair to form an estimate of your 
own race from your impressions of the same number 
of people similarly situated ? 

4. What is the color line in America? 

5. Why do we have a color line in America and 
what shall we do about it? Before we can answer 
this question intelligently, it will be necessary for 
us to learn something about the life of the Negro 
in America in the past and to-day. Do you know 
much about this subject now? Is it worth while to 
know ? 


a. How THE INTER-RACIAL SITUATION 
DEVELOPED 


General Problem: Why do we have an inter-racial 
problem ? 


Investigate and Think: 


1. What handicaps does the Negro have which 
are due to racial heredity? to slavery? to economic 
conditions? to social conditions? 

2. By what two laws in the colony of Virginia 
was the status of the Negro changed from that of 
a servant to that of a slave? 

3. Why did slavery become “the peculiar institu- 
tion” of the South and not of the North? 

_ 4. What commercial interest did the North have 
in slavery during its first two hundred years? the 
upper South? the lower South? 

5. What was the effect of each of the following 
upon the institution of slavery ?—Treaty of Utrecht, 
Declaration of Independence, Northwest Ordinance, 


Constitution of the United States, cotton gin, Col- 
onization Society, Missouri Compromise, Mexican 
War, Compromise of 1850, Dred Scott Decision, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Emancipation Proclamation, Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 

6. How did the legislation of the nation and of 
the states during the Reconstruction Period help to 
create our inter-racial problem of to-day? 

7. Considering the handicaps, do you think the 
progress of the Negro since the Civil War has been 
rapid or slow? Upon what facts do you base your 
conclusion ? 

8. What contributions has the Negro made to 
American life in music, art, literature, science, indus- 
try, war, etc.? 

9. What do you regard as the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of the solution of the inter-racial 
problem ? 


b. SATISFACTORY INTER-RACIAL 
RELATIONS 


General Problem: What is a fair and practicable 
solution ? 


Investigate and Think: 
1. Separation? 

a. Colonization ?—Liberia 

b. Segregation ?—Residences, schools, churches, 
etc. 

c. Independence ?—Marcus Garvey 

2. Association ? 

a. Equality by Legislation ?—Civil Rights Bills 

b. Social Intermingling ?—Difficulties and ad- 
vantages 

c. Intermarriage ?— Biological and social re- 
sults; Latin America; legal status 

3. Co-operation ? 

a. Equality of opportunity ?—Distinction with- 
out discrimination ; education (what kind ?) ; 
RAAG 

4. Inter-racial Committees and Conferences? 

c. Education of each race as to facts about the 
other—how ? 


For Information Read: 


Burchand Patterson, 179-193; Williamson 206- 
215; Negro Year Book; Brawley, Social History of 
the American Negro; The Negro in Chicago; Who 
is My Neighbor? 


Read for Pleasure: 
Du Bois, Souls of Black Folk; Washington, Up 


from Slavery. 


Remember: 


1619, triangular voyage, answers to questions 5 
and 6 above, Liberia equality of opportunity, dis- 
tinction without discrimination, N. A. A. C. P., 
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Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. Du Bois, H. O. 
Tanner, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Roland Hayes, 
Inter-racial Conferences. 


Law of Stratification of Society: 


Carver, Elementary Economics, pp. 104-105. 
Summary of The Negro in America: 

Briefly and definitely write the main reasons why 
we have an inter-racial problem, just what the prob- 
lem is and what you regard as a practicable solution 
which will be fair to both races. 

This year, two months after this study and dis- 
cussion, I submitted to my classes a list, which I had 
compiled from their summaries and the work of the 
classes of the last four years, consisting of answers 
to two questions. The questions and answers follow. 
Each pupil was asked to write down two answers 
to the first question, selected from the list, or two 
answers of his own, and one answer to the second 
question. The number of answers of each kind to 
each question are shown below. 


Question 1: 


What do you regard as the two greatest difficulties 
in the way of solving the inter-racial problem? 


No. of 
Answers Answers 
Inter-racial prejudice based on mutual mis- 
understanding and ignorance ........... 27 
Misunderstanding of the problem ........ 51 
Difference in the characteristics of both races 35 
Size of the Negro population ............ 3 
Race prejudice on the part of whites........ 65 
Lack of leadership among Negroes ........ 20 


TS sky hangs heavy tonight 

Like the hair of a Negro woman. 

The scars of the moon are curved 

Like the wrinkles on the brow of a Negro woman. 


tears. 


You could never be quiet 
When the wind was blowing; 
You could never sit still 
While the snow was falling; 
And you could not linger 


Negro Woman 


By ALEXANDER 


The earth trembles tonight 
Like the quiver of a Negro woman's eye-lids cupping 


To a Brown Boy 


By JOHNSON 


Bad social conditions among Negroes ..... 25 
Racial characteristics of Negroes .......... 12 
Difficulty of the Negro in adapting himself +o 
Lack of progress of the Negro........... + 
Ignorance of the Negro................. 13 
Negro has wrong attitude toward white 


Question 2: 


What solution do you think would be fair to both 
races and at the same time practicable ? 


No. of 
Answers Answers 
Education of both races as to facts about the 
Equality of opportunity. ................. 20 
Industrial education of the Negro ......... 7 
Co-operation through inter-racial committees 
Independent Negro civilization and govern- 
Distinction without discrimination ........ 21 


It will be observed that these answers often over- 
lap but they represent various shades of opinions as 
expressed by High School Seniors of the last five 
years. The numbers of answers of each kind vary 
from year to year but the above results are a repre- 
sentative sample. 


The stars twinkle tonight 

Like the glaze in a Negro woman’s eyes, 
Drinking the tears set flowing by an aging hurt 
Gnawing at her heart. 


Even a moment beside me 
When it thundered— 

Because you had to run naked 
In the night when it rained! 
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The Negro Health Problem 


By Frevertck L. HorrMan 


T is just about 30 years since | published my 

Race Traits and Tendencies of the American 
Negro, in which I discussed with reasonable tho- 
roughness the major health problems of the race at 
that time. The situation was indeed an alarming 
one for the death rate was not only exceedingly high, 
but apparently increasing. Approximately the aver- 
age death rate of the Negro race from 1866 to 1895 
may be placed at about 30 per 1000 in contrast to 
the average death rate of about 20 per 1000 for the 
white population. The average death rate at the 
present time is about 18 per 1000 while that of the 
white race is about 12 per 1000. 

So there has been a gratifying reduction in the 
death rate of both races although the disparity be- 
tween the death rates has remained practically un- 
changed. In my Race Traits and Tendencies, | 
laid down the principle that the mortality disparity 
was primarily a matter of race and not of environ- 
ment, for further investigations at different hospitals 
as well as in experience of the United States 
Army revealed similar tendencies in disease liability 
and mortality although under almost identical condi- 
tions of life. 

Of particular significance was the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital at which colored patients are treated prac- 
tically the same as white patients, yet, for every 
important disease there is shown a higher fatality 
rate for the colored. I, however, would be the last 
to underrate the evil effects of an unfavorable en- 
vironment and no evidence can be more convincing 
than that improved social and economic conditions 
among the Negro population have been largely re- 
sponsible for the lowering of the death rate as has 
been the case among the white population. 

The mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis espe- 
cially has been very considerably reduced, although 
the prevailing rate among the Negro population is 
still 203.2 per 100,000 in contrast to a rate of only 
67.8 per 100,000 for the whites. This extraordinary 
reduction in pulmonary tuberculosis is primarily the 
result of better wages, yielding better nutrition, 
shorter hours, yielding a larger measure of rest and 
recreation and last but not least, better working con- 
ditions involving a reduction in dust and an improve- 
ment in light and ventilation. All of these factors 
operate in a like manner to better results, leaving 
the disparity in the rates due to racial conditions 
still unchanged. 

Before I proceed with my discussion of more 
specific health conditions, I wish to draw attention 
to the present Negro birth rate and problems which 
arise out of more or less abnormal fecundity. Pre- 
vious to emancipation, the Negro population was 
fertile, and the women were not only frequent, but 
broadly speaking, wholesome breeders in that acci- 
dents in pregnancy were relatively rare. At the 


present time the Negro birth rate is only 26.3 per 
1000 while that of the white race is 22.1 per 1000. 
These statistics are for 1923, the data for 1924 be- 
ing not yet available. The rates vary somewhat for 
different states and sections and in large areas of 
the lower south which aré distinctly less favorable 
to the Negro than to the whites. 

A normal birth rate may be fixed at 30 per 1000, 
while a normal death rate should not exceed 15 per 
1000. This, in other words would give an annual 
rate of increase of 15 per 1000 of population as 
representing the excess of births over deaths. For 
the Negro population at the present time it is 
doubtful if the excess is as much as 10 per 1000 
while more probably it is not more than 5 or 6. 
The lower fecundity of the Negro at the present 
time compared with pre-war conditions is unques- 
tionably the direct result of the widespread habits 
of birth control and artificially induced abortions. 
Several factors in conjunction with this practice 
which further complicate a serious situation. The 
still birth rate of the Negro is 7.4% of all live 
births against 3.6% of the white population. Here, 
then, is a tremendous waste of human life largely 
the consequence of widespread habits of attempts at 
birth control and attempts at artificial if not crimi- 
ual abortion. Another complicating factor is the 
high rate of illegitimacy which among the Negro 
population is 12.3% of all living births against 
1.4% of the white population. Jilegitimate births 
coincide in a large measure with widespread vene- 
real infections which among the Negro population 
are unquestionably decidedly more common than 
among the whites. Unfortunately information on 
this subject is not easily obtainable but all the spe- 
cial investigations which have been made have con- 
clusively shown a very much greater degree of fre- 
quency of venereal infections among the Negroes 
than among the whites. As long as this condition 
continues, the race cannot possibly hope to make the 
progress of which it is capable and which is reason- 
ably within reach. 

I will not burden these remarks with extended 
statistical references which would be merely accumu- 
lative evidence not required to substantiate what is 
practically not a matter of dispute. I regret, how- 
ever, that I am not able to clearly indicate the pres- 
ent day tendency for better or for worse as the case 
may be and to which it is of the very first import- 
ance that a better understanding of the situation 
should prevail. I am personally of the opinion that 
while a considerable amount of progress has been 
made in sexual morality, there is, nevertheless, an 
immense amount of immoral sexual practices con- 
tinued to the serious detriment of the Negro race. 
That the white man is partly responsible for this 
lamentable condition goes without saying. The 
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regards her womanhood as the white girl. The 
white offender is as responsible and more to be con- 
demned for his wrongful actions as the Negro of- 
fender. In fact, much more so, considering his gene- 
rally higher social status. 1 am reasonably con- 
vinced that immoral relations between the two races 
are now less common than 30 years ago. The 
stronger the tendencies in this direction the better 
it will be for the Negro race for it is of the very 
first importance that the race should promote high 
aims and ideals of race pride and race achievements 
as clearly differentiated as those of the white man. 
Family names should be brought into existence, fam- 
ily traits should be supported so that family pride 
may be established and with it high ideals of char- 
acter and conduct which is the aim and duty of 
every civilization of whatsoever type it may be. 
Fundamental to the Negro health problem is that 
of proper housing. It goes without saying that a 
large majority of our Negro population is still 
housed in a far from satisfactory manner and that 
improvements in this direction would unquestion- 
ably tend towards a further reduction in certain 
types of diseases. Over-crowding is common and 
unsanitary surroundings are often met with. The 
Negro has the same right to public health supervi- 
sion as the white, and the more actively he concerns 
himself with the subject the better. Fortunately, 
the Negro has about the same water supply as the 
white but his milk supply is often of an inferior 
quality. Typhoid fever has decreased among the 
Negroes although it still continues at a higher rate 
than among the whites. Malaria fever has also dim- 
inished although it still prevails to a considerable ex- 
tent among the Negro population of the lower south. 
In no field perhaps is more active education re- 
quired than in this. Malaria, even though in a mild 
form is a tremendous economic hinderance and the 
‘cause of physical lassitude and a vast amount of 
labor loss, frequently attributed to other causes. 
‘While the diseases of infancy are clearly dimin- 
ishing among the Negro population, certain forms 
are less common than among the whites. /nfant mor- 
tality is still high and much higher than among the 
whites. Here also, are far reaching possibilities of 
further health improvements, depending, of course, 
upon the better education of Negro mothers ir natal 
and pre-natal care. 


Fundamental to the health improvement of the 
race, and this conclusion applies to every other race, 
is the systematic development of the body in con- 
formity to rational proportions by attention to 
physical exercise. As yet our knowledge of the 
human body is very limited. We have but a vague 
conception as to what is considered good breathing 
capacity, although it is of the first importance in the 
development of a sound physical organism suitable 
for sustained physical exertion. We have also but a 
vague conception of the relation of weight to height, 
although it is not at all difficult to grasp the point 
that normally we should not weigh less than two 
pounds for every inch of height and not more than 


Negro girl is as much entitled to sheltering care as 


three pounds. Our chest expansion or the difference 

between inspiration and expiration in the case of 
men should be about three inches, but in Negroes 
it is generally less as was found to be the case 
among rejections during the war. If the Negro 
race could be taught to breathe properly and prac. 
tice deep breathing every day systematically, the pres- 
ent day excessive mortality from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis and non-tubercular respiratory diseases would 
measurably decline. Physical anthropologists have 
given little concern to the physique of the Negro 
population and no extended studies of the subject 
have been made in our Negro colleges and schools 
for higher education. 

Of like importance is adequate nutrition. Broad- 
ly speaking, many Negroes are overnourished but 
the excess in nourishment is not conducive to the 
bodily resistance urgently required in particular dis- 
eases. As yet our ideas regarding what constitutes 
proper nutrition in its relation to race are very 
vague and ill defined. No exhaustive studies have 
been made of the diet of the Negro as differentiated 
from the diet of the white population living under 
the same conditions. There may of course be no 
such differentiation, existing but it would be well to 
have the facts determined with both impartiality 
and reasonable accuracy. 

The enforcement of prohibition has unquestion- 
ably been of enormous value to the Negro race. 
Old time drinking excesses have largely disappeared 
and where drinking continues it is no longer a mat- 
ter of serious concern to the whole population. A 
large majority of our Negro plantation laborers are 
now a sober and industrious element with a decided- 
ly higher degree of resistance than in the days be- 
fore prohibition when excessive liquor indulgence 
was the rule rather than the exception. Prohibition 
gave to the Negro better housing and better condi- 
tions of home life. It gave to him better nutrition 
and some of the comforts of existence, including 
medical care for which the means are now available. 
But to many the more direct benefits have resulted 
from high wages and shorter hours as well as better 
working conditions. 

Everywhere the economic standard has been raised 
and with it there must come of necessity an im- 
provement in health and longevity. In 1920, the 
expectation of life for white males was 54.3 years 
against 46.4 for Negro males. The difference of 
8 years represents millions of years of life in the 
aggregate which represents an inconceivable econom- 
ic as well as social loss to the Negro race in the long 
run. A long life is a better life. It is no light 
thing to have homes broken up because of the death 
of the bread winners at a time when yet the best was 
in prospect and the best work had not been done. 
It is, therefore, to the interest of the race as a whole 
as well as to every individual that standards of 
health should be raised and that the death rate 
should be lowered until it more nearly approaches 
the ideal which has been reached by the white popu- 
lation. These results cannot be achieved until the 
Negro realizes more clearly the imperative need 
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of qualified medical assistance in case of illness. The 
Negro is in need of better medical care and better 
hospital facilities. Immense improvement has been 
made in this line but much remains to be done. 
We need more Negro physicians who could more 
sympathetically reach sick members of their own 
race. We need more Negro nurses who by common 
consent are qualified for nursing duties. We need 
higher Negro hospital standards conforming to 
those of white hospitals in which both races are 
treated alike. Medicine never has known race pre- 
judice but has ministered with the same degree of 
skill to all the afflicted. 

While many of the diseases are diminishing, there 
is one disease above all others which is increasing 
among both races. That disease is cancer. During 
slavery the Negro was generally considered relative- 
ly free from malignant tumors, while among Afri- 
can Negroes the disease is practically unknown. 
Since slavery cancer has rapidly increased and a like 
increase has been observed in non-malignant tumors 
particularly of the fibroid uterine type. In most 
sections of the south the Negro death rate from 
cancer is now as high as the white race. Cancer 
education as regards the urgency of the earliest pos- 
sible diagnosis and the earliest possible qualified 
treatment requires to be disseminated as much 
among the Negro population if not more so 
than among the whites, for the latter have many 
avenues of information less readily accessible to the 
former. For the entire registration area in 1923, 
the white cancer death rate was 95.4 per 100,000, 
while the colored cancer death rate was 56.1 per 
100,000. 

There is another great affliction which concerns 
the Negro population and that is Bright’s Disease, 
which is much more common among Negroes than 
among whites. The reasons for this are obscure. 
Bright’s disease has fortunately been diminishing 
during the last ten years and it now prevails at 
about 25% less than formerly. How far this reduc- 
tion affects the Negro population is not at present a 
matter of record. In my own judgment the reduc- 
tion in the mortality from Bright's disease is partly 
the result of prohibition. In part, however, the re- 
duction is directly attributable to early urinary ex- 
aminations and repeated examinations on the part 
of life insurance policyholders. It would be well if 
a better understanding were disseminated among the 
Negro population regarding the significance of the 
earliest discovery of renal impairment. 

In its last analysis the Negro health problem is 
fundamental to every phase of Negro progress. Re- 
viewing the literature of the last twenty years there 
has been an astonishing increase in available contri- 
butions largely in the nature of special studies which 
reveal the true nature of the situation as it requires 
to be fully understood. It would carry me much 
too far to review even the more outstanding papers 
but I wish to draw attention to the excellent work 
which has been done at Tuskegee. Probably the 
best test of Negro progress in a direction of a lower 
death rate is illustrated by the present situation in 


the state of Mississippi. The Negro death rate in 
that state in 1924 was 14.2 per 1000 while the white 
death rate was 9.2. The difference while still con- 
siderable is in all probability more due to inherent 
factors of race traits and disease predisposition than 
to environmental conditions. The Negro death rate 
from typhoid fever was 24 per 100,000 against a 
white death rate of only 11.4. The Negro death 
rate from malaria was 28.7 against a white rate of 
12.9; for all forms of tuberculosis the Negro mor- 
tality was 158.4 while for the white population the 
rate was only 49.4. Even for diseases of the heart 
the Negro death rate was 131.7 against a white 
death rate of only 96.6. Particularly suggestive is 
the high death rate among Negroes from nephritis 
which was 117.7 against a white death rate of only 
78.2. The cancer death rate was slightly less for 
the Negro population, or 42.1 against a white can- 
cer death rate of 50.7. Finally attention may be 
called to the extraordinary disparity in the mortality 
from homicide which was 24.9 per 100,000 for the 
colored population against a rate of 8.0 for the 
white population. In other words, homicides were 
more common than deaths from typhoid fever or 
malaria separately considered. While all of the 
foregoing death rates for the Negro population with 
the exception of cancer, are higher than the corres- 
ponding death rates for the white population, they 
are in nearly every case much lower than the nor- 
mal death rate observed, say, 20 to 30 years ago. 
Particular attention should be called to the fact that 
malaria fever is more than twice as common among 
the Negro population as among the white popula- 
tion which contradicts flatly the statement often 
made that the Negro is not liable to malaria 
affections. 

In conclusion I touch with some reluctance upon 
the subject of mental diseases among Negroes upon 
which Mr. Horatio M. Pollock has recently pub- 
lished an extremely interesting discussion. He 
called attention to the rapid increase of mental dis- 
eases among Negro patients in hospitals for mental 
diseases, or respectively, from 131.4 per 100,000 in 
1910 to 192.0 in 1923. These statistics have refer- 
ence to the entire United States, being based upon a 
Federal census investigation. It is highly significant 
that the Negro admission rates for mental diseases 
should be almost invariably far in excess in the 
northern states than in the South, particularly in 
the lower South. For New York State, for illustra- 
tion, the Negro rate is 529.0 per 100,000 while the 
corresponding white rate is only 391.9. For the 
state of Pennsylvania the Negro rate is 362.0 while 
for the white population is 233.4. In contrast the 
Negro rate for Alabama is 112.0 while that of the 
white population is 118.1. The rate for Mississip- 
pi is 107.8 for the Negro population against 188.2 
for the white population. The census report in this 
connection makes the statement that “the ratio of 
colored insane to the colored population is more than 
twice as great in the northern part of the country as 
in the southern part, but a considerable part of this 
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Mr. Bradford Teaches Sunday School 


(.4 Story for Easter) 


By Joun F. Matueus 


T was Springtime in Florida on the Saturday be- 
fore Easter. The cardinals were calling to their 
mates, humming birds were flitting from flower to 
flower like streaks of old gold. The field grass was 
green. Coffee weeds, baga weeds, the whole evil 
tribe of weeds, were getting a stand that they might 
stifle all other vegetation before the middle of July. 
The moss in the towering water oaks had become 
enlivened with a verdant sheen of silver and hung 
like festoons of carnival or like funeral decorations 
for the mourning of the dead. The pine cones were 
pungent, the pine green was resplendent. The bald 
cypresses spread themselves along the water courses 
while the willows wept as they always did. 

Mr. Bradford was conscious of this gorgeous dis- 
play of nature, and as he settled back in the narrow 
confines of his faithful Ford, he felt as comfortable 
as one could feel in Ford upholstery where the 
stuffed leather had worn to fit the round protuber- 
ances of his form. He breathed hard to catch more 
of the balmy air and less of the gasoline. He felt 
life tingling in his veins, he felt its buoyancy and 
was glad. 

A sandy, narrow road lay before him, like a ser- 
pent winding through the heart of the virgin woods. 
The Ford reeled like a drunken man, back and forth 
across the sandy road, dodging the ruts and follow- 
ing the beaten paths. No matter how many may be 
the tortuous turnings, worn grooves can not be left 
with impunity. Deviation means peril and even 
death for the reckless driver. 

’ In some respects men are like the drivers of 
Ford cars on sandy roads; they dare not leave the 
worn and used ground for fear of impending peril. 

Mr. Bradford knew the road. Once a week for 
two years he had guided his chugging, sputtering 
engine through this Florida sand. He knew where 
the bad places were after the torrential rains; he 
knew where the sand would yield to clay and the 
clay to the hard road of the Dixie Highway. He 
knew when he could guide the steering wheel with 
one hand and with the other reach into his pocket 
for a liberal “chaw” of Red Devil “terbakker’’. 

One of such places had just been passed and Mr. 
Bradford’s yellowish moustache was stained with 
tobacco juice. He removed his broad-brimmed gray 
felt hat, tossed it into the seat at his left and mopped 
a broad bald head with a blue bandana. Then Mr. 
Bradford took out a worn and much thumbed order 
book. A wrinkle gathered on each side of his nos- 
trils above his drooping moustache, evidences of a 
grin that twinkled from a pair of keen blue eyes. 

“A good day—a good week,” chuckled Mr. Brad- 
ford. As he soliloquized, he counted three orders 
from Jonesville merchants, five from Florinton, the 
county seat. He figured their combined value and 
calculated that the General Dry Goods Company, 


which he represented, would be enriched by five 
thousand dollars more or less. 

He pulled out a $2.50 Ingersoll radio watch. It 
was forty-five after two in the afternoon. Barring 
blowouts and unforeseen accidents, he should reach 
Cow Pond by four o’clock, interview Wiggins, the 
Turpentine and Saw Mill Company’s Commissar 
manager, and by four twenty be on the road again 
for home in Leeds, twenty-three miles distant. 

In his methodical mind’s eye, Mr. Bradford saw 
himself driving in the back way to be near the gar- 
age, while his wife, Dick and Alice May ran out 
to meet him with eager greetings. At that moment 
Mr. Bradford pulled out of his order book a well 
worn kodak picture. A smiling boy of ten and a 
demure little girl of six looked straight into his eyes. 
Their mother smiled proudly too, but even in the 
picture she looked at them. A frown for a moment 
darkened his brow as he though how mothers spoil 
children, when fathers are gone all the week. 

Jolt!) The car went down in a rut. Mechanical- 
ly Mr. Bradford’s foot lifted and descended. ‘The 
engine pounded in low and loped on. 

Now Mr. Bradford saw himself bestowing an 
intermingling of fatherly and husbandly embraces. 
Old Snag would come down the oyster shell walk 
wagging his tail, Dick would carry his sample case, 
Alice May would hold his hand and his wife would 
hurry old Betsy to fry the fish, fresh bought that 
morning from a St. Mark’s vendor. Then Mr. 
Bradford knew that he would wash his face and 
shave. Supper would follow. The petty happen- 
ings of the week would be told and finally as father 
of the family he would glance at the Sunday School 
lesson, catechize the children and prepare in his 
mind the outstanding points which he would present 
to the young men’s Bible class of the Second Baptist 
Church South. 

The sudden realization that he had ceased to 
travel perpendicularly as well as horizontally slowly 
brought to Mr. Bradford’s consciousness that he was 
on the hard road and that around the bend would 
appear the beginnings of the turpentine and saw- 
mill settlement known as Cow Pond. On the 
right and on the left of the road the pine trees 
showed a yellowish white spot about a yard from 
the ground, the cut made to drain the rosin and the 
liquid, those two valuable products which are listed 
in market quotations under ‘Naval Stores’. 

Here and there through the foliage a little clear- 
ing became visible. In the center of such clearings 
a one room shanty appeared. These shanties be- 
came more numerous as the ubiquitous evidence of 
third decade twentieth century civilization sputtered 
along the road. 

“Confound that hog”, growled Mr. Bradford, as 


his car swung to the left to avoid collision with a 
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lazy razor back brute that grunted his disdain to 
the other side of the thoroughfare. 

Like an experienced railroad engineer long fam- 
iliarity with a much traveled road made Mr. Brad- 
ford gauge his distances by certain differences in the 
shanties. He remembered for instance that when he 
came to the place where the clearing was larger and 
the yard neatly swept, where two clumps of rose 
bushes grew in a circular inclosure whose circum- 
ference was a series of discarded soda-water bottles, 
he would see a number of black children romping 
with a measly cur. The rough, unpainted boards 
which incased the room were set on end. Strips of 
laths were nailed over the sutures of the boards. 
These connecting laths always glared in the sun in 
a way to remind Mr. Bradford that he should begin 
business at the Company Commissary by drinking 
two bottles of Coco Cola, bought from Wiggins or 
from a helper. 

Further evidences of life greeted him. In the 
shade made by the trees growing near the side of 
the road he met groups of husky Negro men with- 
out hats for the most part, their wooly heads wet 
with sweat. 

Now the silence of the woods gave way before a 
mumble of voices in the distance. A mountain of 
white lumber, arranged with one layer at right 
angles to the other, was glistening in the sun wait- 
ing to be cured by heat and wind. The smell of 
pine, that pungent fragrance which is found wher- 
ever saw-mills stand in the piny woods, permeated 
the atmosphere. Gobs of sawdust dotted the land- 
scape. 

A long shed came in view under which was piled 
rows of undressed boards. The muffled hissing of 
escaping steam issued from the engine at the mill. 
The great saws were still. The rest of Saturd 
half holiday hung over the machines of iron and 
steel. The human machines of black flesh and red 
blood were loitering aimlessly, preparing for that 
reaction perhaps akin to the abandon which corm 
sometimes over commercial travelers and other 
toilers when they reach the week's end. 

The hard road stopped abruptly. The tires sank 
in the soft resilience of pine sawdust and shavings. 
Dogs yowled, chickens fluttered excitedly. Mr. 
Bradford, blasé man of the city, stopped his car 
and without noticing the whites of many interested 
eyes cleared the running board with one spring and 
hastened toward the wide, squat frame building with 
a roofless porch in front rising two feet above the 
ground. 

A freckled faced, tousled haired white boy with a 
snub nose, was selling Coca Cola as fast as he could 
hand it out to a troup of Negro youth of that degree 


of sturdy physique which is locally called “burly” - 


or “buck”. Most of them wore dirty blue overalls 
and broad brogans. They smelled of grime. One 
fellow who obstructed the doorway and thus at- 
tracted Mr. Bradford’s notice for a minute, wore 
that style of trousers so popular about 1905, known 
as “peg top”. 

Mr. Bradford recognized them as antiquated 
goods, shipped out of Chicago for the Southern stores 


which profited on Negro trade. There was no up- 
roarious hilarity. A subdued murmur floated about. 
Men smoked, drank, spat and moved about looking 
stupidly at dogs playing or at the few women who 
puttered about in nearby shanties. 

In his haste, Mr. Bradford decided on the moment 
to forego treating himself to the popular Coca Cola 
and other stronger drink, had he so desired. Inside 
the store his nostrils were assaulted by the heavy 
air of an ill ventilated room. A combination odor 
of dry goods, groceries, kerosene, tobacco in all its 
forms and sundries of varying fragrance arose. Slabs 
of white bacon were piled on the counter near a 
pair of old fashioned balanced scales whose pan was 
rusted from the bacon salt. 

“Howdy, Mr. Wiggins. Busy I see.” 

“Ye-e-s, Mr. Bradford,” drawled the man ad- 
dressed. “Just ez busy ez I kin be. Satu’day afore 
Eastor and the niggahs have putty nigh cleaned up 
all my calicoes and hats.—Why, hello, theah, 
preachah. You all goin’ to have a big meetin’ to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yassah, yassah, Cap'n,” the preacher humbly 
grinned. 

“Mister Wiggins, whut’s this yere hat wuth?” 

A brown girl waited for reply. An awkward, 
lengthy youth with a shiny, greasy, ebony face hung 
over her, fumbling some paper money. 

“Why, er-eh- just a minute, Mr. Bradford. Let’s 
see. That hat is wo'th, is wo'th five dollars, Sooky, 
and a bargain.” 

It was a red straw sailor with ugly purple flow- 
ers and flaring crimson bow. The money was ex- 
changed for the hat. 

“Beats the world how them colored goods sells. 
Won’t buy nothin’ else. Wait on that darkey 
Bradford, whilst I go for your check. The house 
sent us the bill the first of the month.” 

The old iron safe clanged. A drawer was opened. 
Wiggins returned with the check. 

“Where's your Chill Tonic?” asked Mr. Brad- 
ford. 

“Nevermind. Wait, you, over theah. Thank 
you, Mr. Bradford. You kin see for yourself that 
I’m too busy to give you our regular order to-day. 
Put me down for some red calico, three bolts; a 
supply of overalls—about a half gross.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you, Mr. Wiggins. Any- 
thing else? Well, so long. I'll see you next Satur- 
day.” 

“A bottle of Peruna? Sure. 

“Be good. Remember, to-morrow’s Easter.” 

“Hell of a chance, Bradford. Got to go over the 
books to-morrow and hang around to see that the 
niggers don’t forgit that the day after Easter is 
Monday. Ha! Ha! But I'll have the order ready 
next week.” 

Mr. Bradford bounded to his car. 

“Turn her over for me, Jim.” 

A black boy darted surreptitiously from the crowd 
and with one revolution of his muscular arm the car 
began to throb. Mr. Bradford was homeward 
bound. 

The sharp contrast of color and sound and smell 
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brought again vividly to his senses the beauty of th 
change, the resurrection called Spring. To step from 
the smelly confines of the Commissary into the fresh, 
free air of the piny woods alone was a bracing tonic. 
But when one carried, as did Mr. Bradford, a good 
order with promise of more, when one’s work for 
the week was done, and his face toward home in- 
clined, the religious nature inherent in man was 
ready to assert itself. Mr. Bradford’s spirits rose 
higher and higher. He was exhilarated, inspired. 

The little car plugged persistently ahead.” The 
west was becoming a flame red. The living things 
of the piny woods hurried to complete their tasks 
before the falling of the sun. Young cotton-tailed 
rabbits scampered through the sage grass, the birds 
noisily scolded as the car sped by. Mr. Bradford 
saw a snake ahead of him creeping across the clay. 
Ordinarily he would have rejoiced to have run over 
that vile and ugly enemy of man, but when the 
spirit of Easter is in the heart there is no place for 
the spirit that seeks to kill. Perhaps it recalls the 
sorrows of the Crucifixion. 

A flock of turkey buzzards, bobbing and peck- 
ing at some noisome carrion with their nasty, 
wrinkled, featherless heads, their loathsome wattles 
red, like coagulated blood, suddenly smote upon Mr. 
Bradford’s attention the incongruity of such a scene 
at such a time. Perfume and stench, beauty and 
ugliness, resurrection and decay. Why? 

“A good subject for to-morrow’s Sunday School 
class,” meditated Mr. Bradford. 

The sun sank lower. A coolness which comes 
suddenly in semi-tropical Florida enveloped the bald 
head of the Bible student salesman. He reached 
for his hat and put it on. 

A flock of crows raucously cawed to cawing 
mates. A hoot-owl, just awakening for his noc- 
turnal forages, somewhere buried in the midst of 
pine nettles, gave a melancholy shriek that made 
Mr. Bradford lose his usual imperturable com- 
posure. 

The car plunged into a sandy stretch, veering 
wildly from one side of the road to the other. Mr. 
Braford immediately regained control of the wheel. 
The sand was thick. He shifted into second and 
with his radiator hot the obstructing sand re- 
luctantly permitted passage. Suddenly around a 
sharp curve in the road something hit the wind 
shield with a crash. The force of the engine drove 
the car ahead, while the object bumped up and down 
on top of the cover. 

To stop the car was only a matter of a second. 
Mr. Bradford, looking out of the right side of his 
car, saw a piece of rope trailing the ground. Over 
the edge of the automobile top, directly above his 
gaze was a black, human foot. A spasm of uncanny 
nervousness chilled the ardor of Spring in the heart 
of Mr. Bradford. Descending from his car his eyes 
looked into the unseeing eyes of a Negro boy, whose 
face was distorted in all the hideous horror of death 
by hanging. The living recoiled from the dead. 

Mr. Bradford mopped his brow. There it was 
obstructing traffic. Its owner would have apolo- 
gized in his ignorance of nineteen years for the 


offense, but it was too late, even though the lolling 
tongue made grotesque obeisance to the white man’s 
will, an awful grimace to see when one has been 
teasting upon the glorious sights of Easter eve. 

Perhaps he had stolen or “‘sassed,” perhaps he 
had lied, or sulked, only God and the perpetrators 
knew. The perpetrators didn’t give a damn; maybe 
God knew the poor numskull had never seen aq 
school, had never written his name. He had fallen 
against Hate and for that crime there was no law 
but Death, no jury, no court, save Violence. 

Did Mr. Bradford care? He could not have 
answered this question himself. His feeling did 
not register rebellion against his kind, but surely it 
was annoying, irritating, outrageous to interfere 
with the peaceful thoughts of peaceful citizens in 
this brazen way. Why didn’t they cut the body 
down and hide it in the ground? ‘That was where 
it belonged. 

Flickering light rays touched the treetops. What 
should he do?) Mr. Bradford cranked his car and 
rode on into the approaching twilight. He was 
thinking of his Sunday School class and of the 
Resurrection and the Crucifixion. 


A man’s voice rising in anger smote upon Mr. 
Bradford’s ears. The sound was receding but the 
vibrations, deliberate, hard, cut like steel. 

“You stubborn old wench, if I find you anywhere 
nigh that dead nigger, I'll fe 

The threat died away in a muttering of oaths. 

Through the trees, like a furtive shadow, a black 
woman was stumbling. Her eyes were red and 
wild, she was peering, looking for something. Then 
she heard the car and stealthily ran toward that end 
of the woods which skirted “where the niggers 
lived.” 

Perhaps she came to stand afar off, but others 
depended upon her for sustenance and she dared not 
tarry. 

In the west a red coloring showed where the 
sun had stood. The twilight thickened and Mr. 
Bradford switched on his head lights. In an hour 
he hit the paved streets on the outskirts of town. 
The stillness of the wood land gave place to the 
bustle of a prosperous town on Saturday night. In- 
stead of darkness was a twinkling of electric street 
lights, the darting of blinding rays from passing 
cars. 

In a few minutes Mr. Bradford was home. Old 
Scratch barked his welcome. _ The car was duly in- 
stalled in the garage. Alice May had his hand, 
Dick his case and “Mother” was leading the way to 
a cheerful dining room and the evening meal. 

“You are late to-night, dear, and you look tired 
out,” said the observing wife. 

“Yes, I am a little tuckered, I believe I’ll wait 
until after supper to shave.” 

The meal was hot and spicy. Old Betsy always 
knew how and what to cook. There was much 


laughing, childish prattle and persiflage of family 
talk. 
Bed time came. 


Mr. Bradford remembered he 


. 
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had not completed preparations for his Sunday 
School class. Alice May brought him his Bible 
before she went upstairs to “nighty.” Mr. Brad- 
ford reverenced the Bible. He believed it literally 
from cover to cover. To him evolution was heresy 
and all Methodists in danger of hell fire. Thus he 
began study for the Easter story, but he thought 
of a peering woman and of swinging rope and 


Mr. Bradford was up at seven o’clock that Sun- 
day morning. Like most family men he enjoyed the 
proximity of domestic life. It was a tradition in 
the Bradford family that Sunday morning break- 
fast should include ham, eggs and hot biscuits. The 
smells arising from the kitchen gave assurance that 
old Betsy had not slighted the family record. 

“There now, how do you like that, John?” asked 
Mrs. Bradford beaming. “I bought them at the 
ten cent store. Don’t you think they are cute?” 

“Fine,” admired Mr. Bradford, taking up a 
chocolate rabbit and feeling one of the purple col- 
ored eggs. 


“An’, daddy,” said Alice May, snuggling in the 
coveted haven of her father’s lap, “did the bad men 
kill Jesus on Easter? 

“No, no baby. You remember last Sunday we 
said they crucified on Friday. Dick remembers.” 

“Of course,” volunteered Dick with superiority. 
“Don’t you remember the hot-cross buns we bought 
at the Federal Bakery, with the cross and every- 
thing, and the cross, it was because they nailed Him 
on a cross that they put crosses on the hot-cross 
buns.” 

“That’s right, Dick. Now see if you can re- 
member that, Alice May. Look at those pretty 
eggs. You know sometimes mamma shows you how 
the little chickens come out of the eggs. On Easter 
day they celebrate with eggs so little girls and boys 
will know that the Lord Jesus came out of the tomb 
where they put him when He died, just as the chicks 
come out triumphant. 

Mr. Bradford beamed. 

“Daddy, do wicked mens kill people now and 
if they do are they ever resurrected on Easter 
morning, like in the story?” 

“Why, children, mother is calling, “interrupted 
Mr. Bradford, looking at his watch. ‘We must 
hurry to get to Sunday School on time. It’s twenty 
minutes to nine.” 

The Second Baptist Church was the most beau- 
tiful house of God in the town of Leeds. That 
morning when Mr. Bradford brought his chil- 
dren into the basement where the Sunday School 
assembled, he thought he had never seen the place 
look more beautiful. A bank of roses was on the 
platform where the Superintendent presided. Some 
caged birds were warbling in the center. There 
was quiet expectancy and a real religious calm. 

The young men’s Bible Class was alert and im- 
maculately attired. Doubtlessly their minds were 
more engaged with thoughts of the young ladies’ 
Bible Class. Nevertheless the conventional Easter 


Sunday School lesson was read and conventionally 
discussed. 

Mr. Bradford and the printed lesson had both 
said that Easter was pregnant with wonderful 
meaning. Some of the boys had loked up that word 
in the dictionary and had whetted their curiosity 
upon its sexual significance. A few were favorably 
impressed. 

At nine-thirty the classes were dismissed and the 
scholars brought together for a general discussion 
of the meaning of the day. A hymn was sung. 
A prayer was offered that the blessing of the Cruci- 
fied Lord might protect the lives of those present, 
that they might honor and revere His memory, that 
the poor and the needy, the outcast and the afflicted 
might be spared and made happy. 

Then the Superintendent called upon Brother 
Bradford to review the lesson and to interpret for 
the school the meaning of the Resurrection. 

There was an interested stillness when Mr. Brad- 
ford walked from his seat to the front of the room 
and facing the school of more than a hundred faces, 
gazed into the mellow radiance of a thorned head 
of the Christ, bending low on the cross between the 
thieves. This work of art formed a circular inset 
in the top of a stained glass window. Below was 
a representation of the death of Abel with Cain 
fleeing from his murdered brother. 

When Mr. Bradford’s eyes fell upon that droop- 
ing Christ head, he thought of the hanging head of 
a Negro boy and blushed at the thought of the com- 
parison. But the sun was shining so brightly out- 
side that window and the words under the fleeing 
Cain gleamed: 


“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 


“My friends, we are far removed from that time 
when our Saviour rose from his grave on that 
memorable day and I have been wondering if we 
realize its meaning after so many years.” 

So the review began. Mr. Bradford hesitated. 

Am I my brother’s keeper? The swinging boy! 
What was coming over him, John Bradford, re- 
spected citizen of Leeds, wanting to talk about such 
a thing. The words were scintillating. Somebody 
must do it, but—but—but ; 

Mr. Bradford’s vision enfolded his plans for the 
future, his job, the curse of public opinion. He 
would become anathema, a scape goat, a pariah. 
No! He could not make that comparison. How 
odious the thought! 

Yet somehow his heart ached to say the words, 
his flesh quivered and his tongue grew thick. My 
wife, my children—to expose in public, to bring to 
light that scene—impossible! What was the use? 
What was one dead nigger worth? Who am I, 
John Bradford, to sit in judgment upon my fellow 
men? My patrons will throw their trade elsewhere. 
After all, they must be kept in their places, they 
must be taught lessons. 


. . . 


“Thank you, brother Bradford,” said the Superin- 
(Continued on page 135) 
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The Morning of Life 


For OPPORTUNITY’S Young Readers 


By Errit Lee NewsoMe 


I KNOW a pleasant sort of warren 
That’s right around the street. 

The rabbits there are made of choc’late 

With white eyes one can eat. 


HERE were the crocuses in purple streaked 

with white and in gold. They grew low on 
the earth in Mother Gardner’s front yard that was 
marshy and dark with spring. Paul had loved 
them dearly. Mother Gardner glanced at the frail 
flocks of color as she hurried down the front walk 
on her way to Easter services that April Sunday 
morning. 

Mother Gardner lived alone and yet her love for 
children was great. Each village child realized 
that she felt as much interest in him as in the birds. 
And small boys and girls shared Easter eggs with 
her every spring. Yet how her heart longed for 
Paul! No child could ever take Paul’s place. 

So gentle and kind, so thoughtful and sunny! 
The village children had smiled at the black sateen 
school apron that Paul had brought from France, 
for they had never seen boys wearing aprons. But 
Paul had been sent from Haiti to France for school- 
ing when barely more than a baby. His father, 
Mother Gardner’s only child, a United States army 
officer, had been detailed to Haitian service. Paul 
was born there, and at four years of age had been 
taken with another tot to school in France. 

In 1915 when the world war made living un- 
safe in Europe Paul had been smuggled from France 
into Belgium by some Catholic sisters and then 
somehow to America and Mother Gardner’s front 
vard when it was wrapped with snow and the 
trees seemed bound with strips of white felt and 
chickadees were the only birds to greet him, with 
their “‘Chicka-de-de-de’s.” It was all white and 


gray shot with black branch-angles like a Japanese 
landscape. Paul thought everything very cold and 
desolate. 

But Mother Gardner was kindness itself and the 


He Will Come Back at Easter 


You'll find them there at Easter season— 
Each stands upon hind legs— 

All in the candy shop front windows, 

Guarding the choc’late eggs. 


LomsarpiEs, her old fashioned home, so cozy 
and pleasant! There was much there for him to 
do and Netty who helped about the place was only 
too happy to let him work around the barn yard. 
If the children at the village school teased him 
because of his foreign ways and words he found 
enough comfort when he closed the iron gate upon 
them and was at Mother Gardner’s home—and his. 
How they would play together! 

Paul had a book of “Old Songs and Rounds of 
France.” He tried to teach his grandmother some 
of these song games. But he skipped about so 
swiftly and uttered the words so rapidly that 
Mother Gardner could never keep up with him. 
In MALBROUGH especially he spun around till 
Mother Gardner would have to pant. 

Malbrough went to the war, you know, and 
never came back. Mother Gardner found it dif- 
ficult to understand why the French should have 
made such a merry thing of Malbrough’s death in 
battle. But round and round skipped Paul and 
she, and she must hold to Paul’s apron! 

It was not known when Malbrough would re- 
turn from war, said the song. Perhaps at Easter, 
perhaps at Trinity. But Trinity passed and Mal- 
brough failed to return. His wife, therefore— 
Madame—mounted her castle tower as high as she 
could go. And discovered afar her page returning 
all dressed in black. 

As soon as he had ridden near enough to hear 
she cried, ““My page, my beautiful page, what news 
do you bring?” 

And he said that at the news he brought, her 
beautiful eyes would weep. “Leave off your rose- 
colored garments and your brocade satin. Mal- 
brouzh is dead, dead and buried!” 
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It had been eleven years since Mother Gardner 
and Paul had first skipped to this ditty with its 
drum beat refrain. How swiftly that snowy winter 
had passed after Paul’s arrival! It seemed scarcely 
a handful of days from that date to the time of his 
hurrying in to announce the crocuses in bloom. 

And Mother Gardner could never look at these 
flowers as they sprang up hardy and gay each 
spring without thinking of little Paul. Here they 
were at Easter this year! 

Mother Gardner was weeping in heart when she 
reached the village church. 

They had decorated the pulpit beautifully with 
ferns and palms and Laster lilies and there were 
canaries swinging and singing in cages. The ser- 
mon told of the resurrection of our Lord. Mother 
Gardner's thoughts, however, were all of Paul. 
The very yoke on the minister’s black robe reminded 
her of the Mother Hubbard yoke on the child’s 
full sateen apron. Again she could imagine herself 
and Paul dancing about together: 

“He will come back at Easter.”” There! When 
had those very words flashed into her mind before ? 

After two short years with her Paul had left 
with his parents for West Africa where his father 
was to hold a military office. And it was here that 
the frail child had contracted what is known as 
“African fever” and died. Until the very last he 


I FOUND a pale cocoon 

Once on a bright March day. 
I took it home to watch, 
And hid it well away. 


One night we heard a sound 
Like curtains in the breeze, 

And when we made a light 

Found—guess what, if you please! 


The Polyphemus Moth 


His wings were three inches, 
The cocoon less than two, 


had written faithfully to his dear grandmother. 

She would often read his letters over. Yet this 
made her sad. She seemed to think that in her 
tears she could get nearer to the little boy. 

“Woman,” all at once Mother Garnder was 
conscious of the preacher’s quoting the angel’s ques- 
tion to Mary as she looked for our risen Lord, 
“why weepest thou, whom seekest thou?” And 
again the speaker quoted, “Why seek ye the living 
among the dead ?” 

Oh, what a question to ask her! The preacher 
must have been reading her very heart. The Lover 
of Little Children, the Master, who had called them 
to Him on earth and blessed them He would drift 
them to His Heaven: their hearts were so pure. 

And moreover Mother Gardner was always for- 
getting herself in a dream of Paul’s one day com- 
ing back across the Atlantic and stamping up mer- 
rily on her porch. And then that hopeful clear 
little smile of his!—a strangely clear-eyed smile. 
It had been on his face when she saw him last. 
And Mother Gardner had no picture of little Paul 
lying dead. 

She closed her eves and imagined him joyously 
bending over the crocus cups. And as the Easter 
sermon softly merged into the Easter anthem she 
kept her eyes closed. “Bless his dear little heart!” 
she murmured, “He has come back at Easter.” 


A great fawn-colored moth 

With rust brown on its wing, 
And spots of gold and gray, 
And streaks of rose tinting. 


On each wing was a disk 
That looked like silver glass. 

Our moth had six stout legs 

Upon the furry mass. 


The “door” one and a half. 
How did my moth pass through, 


That early April night, 
When not a creature knew ? 


| fee just a little goldfish 

And not a very old fish. 

You'll always find me living in a bow! 
With pebbles and sea grasses, 

A house through which one passes 

To make the little pebbles ring and roll. 


The World 


I own this glass bound city, 

The castle neat and pretty, 

And float all day around the walls alone. 
Though what I see’s mine only, 

I feel a little lonely: 

This world’s too much for just one fish to own! 
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Senator McKinley and the 
Negro Vote 


In the course of a recent address to a large and 
representative audience of Negroes in Chicago, the 
much loved and feared and hated Mr. Clarence Dar- 
row urged that his hearers become known as givers 
rather than receivers of gratuities. 

The sensational situation in Mr. Darrow’s home 
state, Illinois, would seem to afford an opportunity for 
a wholesome demonstration of the Negro’s acceptance 
of this piece of advice. Mr. McKinley, the Senior 
Senator from Illinois, is in the midst of a strenuous 
campaign for re-election, in which he must steer be- 
tween the Scylla of the Ku Klux Klan of Southern 
Illinois and the Charbdis of the large Negro vote of 
Chicago and Cook County. 

Under these circumstances attention is intently 
focused on the introduction by the Senator of the 
amended Der bill into the Senate as Senate bill 121. 
Notwithstanding the charge of the Senator’s opponents 
that the bill was introduced only as a_ gesture, 
it would seem that an opportunity is afforded to wipe 
out the impression that service to the Negro is politi- 
cally unprofitable—an opinion which is largely held 
by the friends of the lamented Senator Foraker of 
Brownsville fame. 

Negroes in Illinois are urged to vote their appre- 
ciation of the Senator’s action. and their friends in 
other sections, particularly members of the press, may 
help by reminding Illinoisans to turn in a large vote 
of confidence, secure in the knowledge that an or- 
ganized electorate which rewards friends and punishes 
enemies will not be ignored. 


Chicago. H. Lirewettyn Harris. 


What Is Social Equality? 


Stepping several paces ahead of current discussion, 
the World Tomorrow brings together in its April 
issue a group of articles on the long tabooed theme 
of social equality. It has the exceptional merit of 
being candid where there has been so much conscious 
and unconscious illusion, and of casting light where 
darkness and confusion have proved so costly. 

Aside from Zona Gale’s On Being Superior, in 
which she hypothecates two groups on the immemorial 
desert island, one of which groups completely con- 
cedes its own superiority; and the novel angle which 
Grace Lumpkin and Esther Shemitz, in a joint article, 
have revealed to the creative expression of Negro 
artists under the title Creative Impulse in a Hostile 


The Last Citadel 


By H. Watiace THURMAN 


There is an old brick house in Harlem 
Way up Fifth Avenue; 


Environment; Eric Walrond’s strange misadventures, 
starkly but not bitterly told; and William Pickens’ bal- 
ance sheet, an uncommonly illuminating article which 
he calls Unthanked Workers for Democracy, the two 
discussions which wrestle with the elusive and or- 
dinarily disquieting “social equality” are contributed 
by John Haynes Holmes and FE. Franklin Frazier, 
Because of the incisiveness of definition in both of 
these articles, quotation is made from each. Says John 
Haynes Holmes: 

“The logic of the ‘lily-white,’ the Nordic, the 
Pharisee, the Brahmin, whoever the high-and-mighty 
may be, is of course the caste system of society, as 
we have it in India, for example. This superior being 
would weight his unfortunate brother with a burden 
of prejudice, sink him to his appointed level in the 
social sea, then freeze the waters so that he and those 
whom he may spawn may never rise again. The lovic 
of social equality, on the other hand, is a_ social 
system absolutely fluid, in which each man rises or 
falls according to his own specific gravity of charac 
ter. This will give you not all men of a certain type 
at a fixed level, but some men of every type at all 
levels. Free a man of every superimposed and artifi 
cial weight—let him rise according to the measure of 
his own spiritual buoyancy, and enjoy the whole of 
life upon the level thus naturally attained—and voila 
again! This is social equality.” 

_ And Mr. Frazier defines it thus: 

“Social equality, broadly speaking, is a social ideal. 
In its restricted meaning it is merely a stimulus for 
arousing a system of more or less vague ideas highly 
charged with emotion. From most discussions of the 
subject it seems that the terms must call up visions of 
hosts of white and colored people marrying and feast- 
ing together. Colored leaders in the South who pride 
themselves upon their diplomacy in race relations either 
avoid the use of the term or‘are quick to make it clear 
to white people that they do not want whatever the 
term might imply. To analyze the restricted use o 
this term would seem a more realistic approach were 
it not for the fact that even the average white man, 
especially in the South, resents intuitively any act or 
arrangement that makes the Negro appear essentially 
his social equal. We are justified, therefore, in dis- 
cussing the broad and essential meaning of social 
equality. 

‘Social equality is a principle of social union. Where 
there are no hereditary classes with special rights and 
privileges and the law recognizes all men as equal, we 
have an approach to this ideal. Most of the efforts 
of reformers and others are aimed at minimizing the 
influence or differences in economic and cultural status 
which prevent the realization of this principle.” 


With a long green yard and windows barred 


It stands silent, salient, 
Unconquered by the surrounding black horde. 
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O give recognition and stimulus to creative work, 
the Harmon Foundation, on behalf of William E. 
Harmon, has provided $4,000 annually for awards for 
distinguished achievement. ‘To the Commission on 
the Church and Race Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches, has been committed the executive 
direction of the awards. 

The fields in which the awards are to be given are 
as follows: Literature, Music, Fine Arts, Industry in- 
cluding Business, Science including Invention, Educa- 
tion, Religion, and an award for improvement of race 
relations between white and Negro peoples in America. 

Seven first awards of $400 each and a gold medal, 
and seven second awards ot $100 each and a bronze 
medal are open to all Negroes of American residence 
of both sexes; the eighth award of $500 and a gold 
medal will be given to any person, white or colored, 
who has made an outstanding contribution toward im- 
proving the relations between white and Negro peo- 
ples in America. 

‘The awards are not designed to develop a contest 
for prizes, but to bring public recognition to persons 
who have made some worth-while achievement who 
have not yet received such recognition. Awards are 
to be made on January first, which is the date Lin- 
coln signed the Emancipation Proclamation, and will 
apply to work done or completed during the twelve 
months ending June first, preceding. 

Since his boyhood, Mr. William E. Harmon has 
had a great love for and admiration of the Negro 
people and their aspirations. He has also been espe- 
cially interested all these years in plans and methods 
for stimulating initiative and sustained efforts of 
groups or individuals benefited by any offers of assis- 
tance or reward. His sympathy for the colored peo- 
ple and this desire for stimulating creative work 
found expression in offering these awards for distin- 
guished achievement. He turned to the Commission 
on the Church and Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches to assist him in working out 
the plan. It is hoped by the donor that these awards 
will prove so satistactory that they will be continued 
and make a permanent thing after a trial period of 
about five years. 

JubGEs 

There will be five judges for each award. Three 
of the five judges will be persons recognized as out- 
standing in their particular fields. At least one will 
be a Negro. The two other judges will represent the 
Harmon Foundation and the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 


ConDITIONS 


No award will be made except for some achieve- 
ment of an outstanding character that is a distinct 
contribution within its given field. As these awards 
are to be given for achievements of national signifi- 
cance and interest, in case there are no entries in any 
class having this outstanding character, no award 
will be given. 

Applications and recommendations for 1926 may be 
filed on and after January first, and must be filed 


not later than June 1, 1926, with Dr. George E. 


William E. Harmon Awards for Disi 


Grorce HAYNES 


cuised Achievement 


Haynes at the offices of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

A candidate may have his case considered either by 
nomination, by direct submission, or upon the initiative 
of the judges. Each nomination or application must 
be supported by copy of a book or other publication, 
by manuscript, by photograph or drawing with de- 
scription of art object or of other material submitted 
by any candidate or on his behalf. Other written or 
material evidence of achievement must also be sub- 
mitted on or before June 1, 1926. 

All literature submitted as evidence in that field 
must have been previously printed and published ex- 
cept the manuscript of a book, which may be sub- 
mitted, but in that case the manuscript must be type- 
written. All musical scores submitted of 8 octavo 
pages or less must have been previously published or 
accepted by a reputable publisher. Performers in 
instrumental and vocal music and in spoken drama 
will be eligible. They will be judged on the basis of 
general approval by competent critics within the field 
of their achievement. Some of the other general con- 
ditions are as follows: 

No award will be made except for some achievement of 
an outstanding character that is a «listinct contribution 
within its given field. As these awards are to be given 
for achievements of national significance and interest, in 
case where are no entries in any class having this out- 
standing character, no award will be given. 

If in any year no such achievement in any particular 
field has been made of sufficient merit in the opinion of 
the judges, the award or awards for that particular field 
for that year shall lapse and the money allotted shall re- 
vert to the general trust fund of the Harmon Foundation 
to be credited to the general purpose of these awards and 
subject to such in subsequent years unless this plan is 
terminated by the Harmon Foundation. 

In case there should be only one outstanding contribu- 
tion in a given field and in the opinion of the judges there 
is no second achievement meriting an award, the entire 
$500 for achievement in that particular field for that 
year may in the discretion of the judges go to the suc- 
cessful candidate in that particular field. The right 
to divide the awards equally in case there should be in 
the opinion of the judges two equal achievements is 
reserved. 

If, in the opinion of the majority of the judges in anv 
one field, the best interest of the successful candidates for 
the award can be most effectively conserved by using the 
cash so awarded for the further training of such candi- 
date the amount of the award may be so expended. 

Neither the Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions nor the Harmon Foundation will be in any way 
responsible for expenses or losses to candidates in connec- 
tion with any award. Neither organization assumes any 
responsibility for publication of any manuscripts or musi- 
cal score. 

No personal calls by or on behalf of candidates should 
be made unless invited in writing. 

No person shall receive more than one first award. 

Awards for the first year will be limited to work com- 
pleted during the twelve months ending June 1, but the 
achievement may include work of a candidate done in 
preceding years, provided that the completion of the 
achievement falls within the twelve months covered by 
the award. 

In the case of art objects other than pictures, models of 
inventions or other material objects, submitted in support 
of a candidate, only photographs or drawings with writ- 
ten description, or both, will be accepted. 
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Our Book Shel 


The City, by Ropert E. Park, Ernest W. Burcess, and 
Roperick D. McKenzie, with a Bibliography by Louis 
Wirtx. The University of Chicago Press, 1925. 


Urban is a word to conjure with, these days. Over 
half the population of the United States, according 
to the last census, are city dwellers, while radio, the 
newspaper, motion picture and automobile are rapidly 
weaving the out-lying districts into one more or less 
coherent whole. ‘The city, which Professors Park and 
Burgess* call the “natural habitat of civilized man,” 
may accordingly be thought of, like Heaven, as a state 
of mind. In tame we shall no doubt be 100 per cent 
citified, in our customs, attitudes and ways of thinking. 
At present, however, it is still possible to discriminate 
between urban and rural types of personality, and to 
describe the manner of growth characteristic of great 
cities. 

“World history,” says Professor Park, “is the history 
of city men.” He proposes an anthropological stand- 
point for the study of city neighborhoods—Fifth Avenue, 
Little Sicily, Hyde Park, Harlem, Greenwich Village and 
the Gold Coast. Each has a life of its own, character- 
ized by the unique attitudes and traditions of those who 
gather there as a result of the many sifting processes of 
city life. The neighborhood is more than a geographical 
area. It has a unity and a continuity of its own, though 
in the city these take forms unknown to the smaller vil- 
lage community. Competition, segregation and the minute 
division of urban labor go far toward determining where 
a person shall make his home, but the multiple stimula- 
tions of the city give him at the same time increased 
mobility. It becomes entirely possible to live simultane- 
ously in several distinct social worlds. Crises arise, 
leading to problems of social control which demand a new 
technique: 

“All this tends to give to city life a superficial and ad- 

ventitious character; it tends to complicate social 

relationships and to produce new and divergent indi- 
vidual types. It introduces at the same time an element 
of chance and adventure which adds to the stimulus 
of city life and gives it, for young and fresh nerves, 
a peculiar attractiveness. . . . The attraction of 
the metropolis is due in part, however, to the fact that 
in the long run every individual finds somewhere 
among the varied manifestations of city life the sort 
of environment in which he expands and feels at 
ease. . . . The small community often tolerates ec- 
centricity. The city. . . rewards it. . . . Be- 
cause of the opportunity it offers, particularly to the 
exceptional and abnormal types of man, a great city 
tends to spread out and lay bare to the public view 
in a massive manner all the human characters and 
traits which are ordinarily obscured and_ sup- 
pressed. . . . It is this fact, perhaps more than any 
other, which justifies the view that would make of the 
city a laboratory in which human nature and social 
processes may be conveniently and profitably studied.” 


The author recognizes, however, that practically no 
systematic methods for such studies exist. How, for 
example, are we to answer such questions as the follow- 
ing (taken from among those he presents) ? 
“Does native ability or special training determine suc- 
cess in the different vocations? To what extent is 
intelligence determined by the character of the occu- 
pation and the conditions under which it is practiced?” 


That environment affects development is no longer 
seriously questioned, to be sure, even though we are not 
as yet able to measure the exact amount of its influence. 
In a discussion of Negro magic, based on observations 
during a recent visit to the English islands in the Carib- 


* Joint authors of an earlier work: Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology. The University of Chicago Press, 1924. 


bean, the same writer defends the theory that relatively 
scientific habits of thought are characteristic effects of 
the urban environment. Obeah is Negro magic, univers- 
ally believed among the uneducated classes in the islands 
yet everywhere different and in flux—a fusion of African, 
“European and Hindu practices. Its prestige, however, js 
xradually declining. Obeah men tend to become in etrect 
quack doctors, many having drifted to the neighborhood 
of 135th St. New York. Primitive, or, as Professor 
Ellsworth Faris prefers to call them, preliterate peoples 
very naturally live by prelogical thinking. Science slowly 
invades this realm, but most of us are still prelogical in 
some aspects of our thought. Magic has not been entire- 
ly given up in connection with medicine, politics and 
religion. In a more or iess isolated community, such a. an 
island, the actual transition can be observed. 
“Great changes are taking place, with the introduction 
of modern methods of education, in our own insular 
possessions. . . . The changes in the ‘mentality’ 
of the Negro population (according to Mr. Axel Holst, 
a close student of Negro folklore in the Virgin Islands) 
are going on visibly, and at a surprising rate. These 
changes, if they are actually taking place, should be 
made the subject of further investigation. Such study 
should enable us to determine, among other things, more 
precisely than we have been able to determine hitherto, 
the réle which cultural contacts, social heritages and 
racial temperament play in the whole cultural process.” 


Professor Park being himself of journalistic extraction, 
his analyses of the newspaper, of juvenile delinquency 
and the “romantic temper” abound in vigorous, colorful 
statements, verging on epigram. 

Reading, which was a luxury in the country, has be- 

come a necessity in the city. 

The department store is 

day newspaper. 

The thing of which we still know least is the business 

of carrying on an associated existence. 

Apparently anything that makes life interesting is 

dangerous to the existing order. 

Children in great cities, who necessarily live close to 

the ground are the real neighbors. 

The first and most convincing indication of mind is 

locomotion. 

The hobo is a belated frontiersman. 

It is not because men are alike that they are social, 

but because they are different. 


a creation of the Sun- 


Professor Burgess analyzes the growth processes ex- 
hibited in the Chicago metropolitan area which is as- 
sumed to typify such regions; lists certain contributions 
of sociology to neighborhood work; and describes briefly 
a number of related research projects under way at the 
University of Chicago. 

Professor McKenzie outlines the aim and scope of 
human ecology—a proposed science “fundamentally inter- 
ested in the effect of position, in both time and space, 
upon human institutions and human behavior.” 

But the city has a significance beyond that of its local 
areas. As Louis Wirth points out: 

“The city man tends to think less in terms of locality 

than he does in terms of occupation. . . . The 

characteristic urban social unit is the occupational group 
rather than the geographical area.” 


Few studies have as vet been made of these occupational 
communities. 

As a whole, the book in its gay green and yellow attire 
will no doubt serve as a semi-popular presentation of 
certain sociological findings and points of view, rather 
than as an outstanding contribution to the methodology 
of the science. Its suggestions may, however, prove 
fruitful in stimulating research. 


University of Minnesota. RuTH R. Pearson 
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A New Survey of English Literature, by BENJAMIN Braw- 
Ley, New York. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50 


It happened that I picked up Professor Brawley’s book, 
A New Survey of English Literature, the other evening 
just after finishing 4 merican and British Literature Since 
1890 by the Messrs. Van Doren. I had found their text, 
while eminently readable, far from definitive. Nor does 
it purport to be; it excels in what it sets out to give— 
descriptive criticism, Almost as old as the endeavor to 
distinguish between good and bad literature is the effort 
to define good criticism, and the conclusions have been 
equally unsatisfactory. The final word still remains to be 
said. Judgment comes haltingly and diffidently, assailed 
by doubt. It is always personal, for literature, however, 
far-sounding across the centuries is so only because it 
has spoken quietly to the individual mind. Notwith- 
standing all this and in spite of my admiration for the 
Van Doren book, | felt that it had not attempted sufh- 
ciently. I was quite willing to try something different. 
I got it. 

The blurb for 4 New Survey makes this claim. “Cast- 
ing his eye with remarkably even gaze over the complete 
horizon of English literature Professor Brawley presents 
a survey of such outstanding quality that his subjects once 
again assumes a fresh significance. 

Purposing to study writers and writings in their rela- 
tion to their times as well as their unique interest, he 
gives adequate attention to minor figures as well as to 
sources and settings. In certain periods, this inevitably 
involves a revision of the more or less conventional 
method of approach. With no striving for effect, the 
text itself represents the best standard of precise and lucid 
prose. Especially intended for college and university 
survey courses in English literature, it will at the same 
time be found to be an excellent guide for independent 
literary study.” 

For one bored with the usual dry-as-dust text book, 
this was a rock in a weary land. Turning to the preface, 
| found the author himself authoritatively, in forthright 
fashion introducing his subject. “The present account 
of English literature differs from some texts now before 
the public in both purpose and method. By the time a 
student gets to college, he may naturally be expected to 
be interested in putting things together, in observing, at 
least in some degree moods and influences and tendencies, 
in short, in studying literature scientifically. While, then, 
the present work seeks to keep in mind the matter of 
appreciation, it also makes a special effort to consider the 
whole subject as a part of the national life. It also 
entails at least an introduction to the study of sources 
as in the case of the Troilus and Cressida story or the 
Arthurian legend. It may also mean a complete revision 
of the conventional method of treatment. Wordsworth 
and Scott and Byron, for instance are strongly differ- 
entiated, and it is shown that historically, at least, 
Browning and Mrs. Browning are a number of years 
apart. The book moreover eschews footnotes, as it does 
not desire to break the narrative with too much show of 
critical apparatus. 

“In such a study and with such an aim, the religious 
motive could not be ignored, for no book has had greater 
influence on English literature than the Bible. Some 
authors also—notably Bacon, Pope, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Browning and George Eliot—are treated even more than 
others in unconventional fashion.” 

A difference with a vengeance. A text book may yet 
become literature. The thought carried over in my mind 
as I turned the pages, when presto! I was again a mem- 
ber of Professor Brawley’s class in English literature, 
one of an eager and responsive audience. The overture 
hushes, the curtain rises and through the glamour and 
the glitter the leading man is on the stage. As a teacher, 
he is an unconscious dramatist. It is an instinct, the 
gratification of which, it is a pleasure to observe. With 
him, the spoken word is a mobile tool. With it, he can 
hew out the mass, chip off the corners, carve the details, 
quite to suit his audience. He may produce a tragedy 
today, a comedy tomorrow or straight melodrama in a 
serial form. More, he becomes the actor, sometimes with 


his personality effaced in the message—at other times, 
quickened, calling out every resource, whether humorous 
or otherwise, to impress the audience. It might be an 
imperious up-thrust of the head, or a flicking off an 
invisible speck, or, even perchance, a stepping upon the 
radiator to bring down the shade. There was also, the 
famous “I shall not.” His Carlvlese “Everlasting No” 
continually resounded. There were, however, positive 
affirmations as well as positive negations. All in all, 
he brought an enthusiasm to the study that was a sheer 
delight. 

To fashion a written summary is another matter. The 
means are not so facile. Words on paper have a cynical 
quality, a hard permanence. Often, they are like children 
of well-meaning parents: always behaving badly when 
you want them to be good. They miss the mark—or 
overstep it quite. The author, fortunately, brings over 
his characteristic essence into his text. 

In the introduction, he differentiates between prose 
and poetry, discusses standards of criticism, lists the 
essentials of great poetry—form, high seriousness, sug- 
gestiveness—and defines literature as “the sum of the 
best efforts of the human soul to express itself in words.” 
The book resolves into twenty chapters. The first three 
follow the usual plan. He quietly adopts decisions in 
accord with current scholarship. In the third, he notes 
Professor Manly’s opinion with reference to the uncertain 
authorship of Piers the Plowman. A case in point of the 
minors not usually mentioned is John Trevisa who speaks 
warmly of this “ilend” where “beeth many cities and 
towns, faire and noble and riche.” Later medizxval 
literature is a great point of departure in that as a period 
of transition it is given a chapter. Bacon, treated in 
conjunction with Spenser is thus taken in order before 
Shakespeare. For the most part, the dominant name is 
joined with the period. The arrangement is by both 
period and theme. Journalism, criticism and satire are 
allied as are in turn analysis, naturalism and neo- 
romanticism, imperialism and new realism. ‘There is 
an exact and a more detailed classification than is 
ordinary. 

New and valuable points are made. Stress falls upon 
Bacon’s educational theories, “One weakness that Bacon 
found in contemporary institutions was the tendency to 
admit immature and untrained students; and he deplored 
the waste of energy and the duplication of effort con- 
sequent upon lack of co-operation.” A product of the 
renaissance, there could have been found no other per- 
son who affords such a broad contrast to the romance of 
Spenser. 

A striking citation of the various English translation 
of the Bible is given. With the reformation, William 
Tyndale published a translation of the New Testament. 
There is an account that Professor Brawley does not 
mention. The Bishop of London forced Tyndale to a 
sale in the first edition, whereupon with the proceeds, he 
fled to Germany and speedily produced a second. The 
Pentateuch from the original Hebrew followed in 1530; 
Coverdale’s translation in which for the first time such 
expressions as “loving kindness” and “tender mercy” are 
used in 1535. John Rogers revised the work of both 
Tyndale and Coverdale. The Great Bible, from which 
the Prayer Book of Psalms was taken, appeared in 1539. 
In 1557 came the “Geneva”; in 1568, the Bishop’s Bible. 
All led up to the unsurpassed King James version. 

Unconventional is the stress placement upon the ethical 
element of Coleridge. A new interpretation of The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner follows, “For the Mariner’s soul 
Death and Life-in-Death cast lots, and Life-in-Death wins; 
that is, conscious rebellion or unbelief, which at least 
leaves a man open to conviction, wins out over indif- 
ference. Meanwhile, the spirit under the keel is at work, 
and when at length the mariner becomes so humble that 
he can see God’s hand in the lowest thing created—he 
becomes a new man. . . . Meanwhile, he hears two 
voices. One is the voice of Justice and the other is that 
of Mercy. Such an experience as the Mariner’s con- 
founds the intellect, and if we keep in mind the Pilot. 
who ‘shrieked and fell down in a fit,’ and the Pilot’s boy, 
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‘who now doth crazy go’, we shall see that we have 
represented respectively Reason and Understanding while 
the Hermit ‘who loves to talk with Mariners’ is the 
spirit of Philosophy. Moreover, the Ancient Mariner has 
a mission.” As a matter of record, Coleridge’s best poetry 
was written under the influence of Unitarian and Nec- 
essitarian doctrines. But does it matter? Interesting 
as the interpretation is, what end of literary art does it 
serve? Must art always be the handmaiden of utilitarian- 
ism? 

Criticism takes its place as a special function. The 
student may easily trace its growth and development. 
Brawley indicates what should be done in fuller detail 
and on more advanced lines in future texts. He believes 
with Sterne that the children of the past age should be 
drawn like themselves; that is with their excellencies and 
their foibles. As a result, the lives of all the masters 
are far more interestingly told than is customarily the 
case. He both analyzes and traces their literary develop- 
ment and their influence upon the age. 

A New Survey of English Literature is the result of 
careful research; the materials are drawn from authority; 
the comment on the departures mentioned is the result of 
independent thought. The brief bibliography may serve 
to chart the student’s course ahead; it deepens a wish that 
there could have been access to original sources. 

Some critics have called attention to the likeness be- 
tween our age and that of Elizabeth. It is an era of 
youth and energy. The conquest of the air provokes 
somewhat the same thrill of glamorous adventure as 
would the Raleighs and the Drakes of those prodigal 
days of long ago. In our best authorship there is a fine 
courage. The innovators are always the shock troops. 

Brawley’s book is in the main successful. It fails where 
most texts fail . . . in the treatment of modern litera- 
ture. Almost throughout, his “Everlasting No” resounds. 
Writers of today may well cry with Ajax, “So it be but 
in light, destroy us.” English literature has passed into 
a new epoch, a new phase of life, a new point of view. 
It is a question whether Meredith or Hardy has had the 
greater influence in the last fifty years. Meredith, a 
moralist in the Carlylese tradition counts H. G. Wells a 
disciple on the political and the educational side and 
reckons Galsworthy a follower in the purely social 
aspects. Hardy, a cynical pessimist, is the result of the 
conflict between science and religion. Faith in man went 
bankrupt. He alone of the older writers found no cause 
for rejoicing in pre-war prosperity and he has sought 
no way of repentance since. To the despairing ones of 
the new era, he alone has seemed sufficient. Accordingly, 
he occupies a chief place in any discussion of present day 
writers. 

It is not easy to create out of despair. Workers in the 
dark experiment with dirt, with pitch, with whatever 
comes to hand in the desperate fight to reach higher 
ground. Such was the story of Katharine Mansfield, a 
genius with the short story; such is the story of D. H. 
Lawrence, perhaps the most highly gifted of latter-day 
novelists, certainly, the most befogged of them all. Sym- 
bolism, mysticism. What is the meaning of life? Is it 
vanity of vanities? The search may finally lead to a 
realization that truth to the highest art includes more 
than immediate realities. The searchers ride, seeking 
those adventures to which they are dedicate. 

Meanwhile— 

“Let’s all be sweet little literati together,” admonish 
the text books. 

“What song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among men, though puz- 
zling questions are not beyond all conjecture.” : 

“Sh—h, you mustn’t write of sordidness,” smiles the 
cheer leader reprovingly. 

“But even the eagle may be hateful!” 

“Sh—h—one, two, three! Little literati together!” 

“No! No! No! I want to study the very age and 
body of the time.” 

“Together!” shouts the cheer leader more firmly. 
“one, two, three. . . .” 

And the will of protest goes to augment the growing 


flood which has ever broken down rigid dams of cop. 
formity and permitted the development of an_ hones 
genre untrammeled. This is not the hour of the protes- 
tants, It will come. 

Very well do I recall the prentice works of the author 
—outlines used by us in class. Later came summaries. 
Perfectly do | remember that first appearance of his 
Short History of the English Drama, a work not s 
ambitious as the present. It made no special effort to be 
either original or profound. It did not show promise: 
a New Survey shows possession; possession of the ability 
to write English prose as it should be written, possession 
of the knowledge that is the forte of the scholar, pos- 
session of the flair for imparting that knowledge. The 
book is a challenge, a stimulus, and a reminder. 

For, after all, text books are text books. Somebody 
must write them. As yet they are neither considered 
final proofs of scholarship nor regarded as literature, | 
have not forgotten that Professor Brawley is an historian 
of merit; I hold closest in mind the fact that he once did 
original work of promise. Like Oliver Twist, I am 
daring to ask for more—a higher evidence of talent. In 
airing this grievance I may achieve, well, in any case, 
katharsis for myself. That evidence may be something 
definite in creative criticism; it may be something entirely 
apart. There's a keen joy to be obtained from watching 
any one perform a difficult feat superbly well. Therx’s 
even a keener pleasure to be derived by the one who 
achieves the goal. It is not too late to seek a newer 
world, Mary Srronc, 

Institute, West Virginia. 


El Negro Que Tenia El Alma Blanca—Aserto Insva. 
363 pages. Renacimiento, Madrid. 5 pesetas. 


The American public with its new and sweeping inter- 
est in the literature by and concerning the Negro is not 
active alone. The drama of Negro life and of mixed 
bloods has stirred the imagination of writers the world 
over. Comes now a recent volume of significance from 
Spain: El Negro Que Tenia El Alma Blanca (The 
Black Man Who Had a White Soul) written by Alberto 
Insua and bearing the imprimature of the Renacimiento 
Press of Madrid. 

Pedro Valdés, was born of freed slave parents who 
work on the sugar plantation of the wealthy Spanish family 
of the Count of Arencibia. At the time of Pedro’s birth 
out in a hut on the plantation, a birth occurs in the city 
homestead—so Pedro and his mother are moved to the 
city, where Mari-Francisca shares her heavy, milk-laden 
breasts between the two infants, one white, the daughter 
of culture and riches—Piedad Arencibia, and the other 
black, the son of slaves. 

Life where blacks and mulattos exist in large numbers 
and are taken as a matter of course is much easier than 
life where one is an exception, as Pedro found out to his 
sorrow when he went to Madrid. War had broken out 
between Spain and Cuba, and the older Arencibias sent 
the women of the family and the children with the two 
black servants back to Madrid. In this new environment 
there arises in his former playmates Néstor and Piedad, 
a color consciousness which takes strongest root in the 
mind and heart of Pedro himself. His entire life, par- 
ticularly after his mother’s death, becomes a hotbed of 
torture under Piedad’s silent disdain and her brother 
Néstor’s ferocious attacks together with his endless taunt: 
“You blacks are not people.” 

The older members of the family die, the younger are 
caught in the whirl of society, the white servants in the 
house misuse the Negro servant, the street urchins force 
him to fight his very way along the streets—so he leaves 
the palace of the Arencibias, intending to return to Cuba. 
In Barcelona he falls in with a bootblack, (the old picaro 
type in Spanish literature) who takes him to Paris, helps 
him spend the remainder of his legacy from the old 
Marquis, and then teaches him to shift for himself. At 
one of those inevitable periods where work becomes a 
necessity, they take jobs as “buttons” in a Montmartre 
cabaret. Pedro picks up some of the dance steps he sees, 
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fills in, when entertainers are scarce . . . . and at 
the end of ten years or so, he is on the eve of a debut at 
the Teatro Sainete in Madrid. He had already become 
the idol of the Music Halls and Vaudeville Theatres in 
England, France, Austria, South America and the United 
States. Only one place remained for conquest—Madrid 
—his old enemy. 

He is now Peter Wald, the master of the foxtrot, the 
tango and innumerable other dances in vogue. Peter 
Wald was an acknowledged artist in choreography on 
two continents. His salary had reached a_ fabulous 
figure. Managers fought over him. He dictated the 
terms of his contracts. Yet, that color consciousness 
which had been instilled in him in those early days in 
Madrid still prompted such thoughts: “All the millions 
that he might earn would never change the color of his 
skin; no matter how much his audiences might applaud, 
he would never fail to be a Negro who repelled little 
white virgins.” 

And this last thought comes because of Emma Corta- 
dell, an unsalaried attachment to the stock company at 
the Teatro Sainete; pretty, innocent, untalented and with- 
out any prospects of a future in the theatre, who is always 
accompanied by a watchful and ambitious father. She 
has an inherent fear of Negroes which results in her 
fginting in front of Peter on the night when he invites 
ter father, Don Mucio, to bring her to his room so that 
h: may propose to them an advantageous business ar- 
reevement thru which Emma is to become his dancing 
partner. 

Lhe vogue sense of revenge which first kept him from 
comine to Madrid and finally brought him there is satis- 
fied. Madrid, who scorned and flayed him, receives him 
with enthusiasm and delight; the Arencibias, who taunted 
and disdained him, now have need of him. He can pay 
off debts-on the palace, finance Néstor and save Piedad 
frem disgrace. 

Don Mucio persuades his daughter to accept Peter's 
offer. They make their debut in Paris. The Cortadells 
live in greater luxury than they had ever dreamed of, 
but meanwhile a desperate love for Emma is taking 
stronger and stronger root in Peter’s soul. Dozens of 
white women in Madrid, Paris, Buenos Aires and London 
has offered themselves to Peter. Yet this one white girl 
“with the white soul” as he says, has to steel herself to 
endure his embrace during their dancing. Peter speaks 
to Don Mucio of marriage with Emma, mentioning terms 
of his will in Emma’s favor and the fact that she will 
outlive him by many years, and Don Mucio, ever ambi- 
tious, essays to convince Emma of Peter’s inherent good- 
ness and her duty to reward him with marriage. Emma 
faints again as she did on the day when he asked her 
to be his dancing partner. This is followed by a nerv- 
ous atack, which, the doctor declared, if repeated would 
lead to insanity. Peter immediately gives up all ideas 
of ever marrying her. He tries to hide his love, but the 
intene suffering it causes brings on physical illness. 


EDNA WORTHLEY UNDERWOOD, the author of “The 
Passion Flower” and “The Penitent,” is a translator of 


international reputation. 


EDGAR C. BYE is the head of the Department of Social Studies 
of the Coatesville, Pennsylvania, Public Schools. 

WILLARD JOHNSON is not a Negro, but he has felt and seen 
in them something to admire. He is editor of The Laughing 
Horse, one of the very modern magazines of verse and 
fiction. 

FREDERICK HOFFMAN, M.D., has been for many years the 
chief statistician of the Prudential Life Insurance Company 
and is the author of Race, Traits and Tendencies of the 


American Negro, 


Who’s Who 


In Madrid again for Emma’s first dancing engagement 
among the people she knows, he becomes so ill that he 
must stop work, He goes to the palace of the Arencibias 
and goes to bed in his mother’s old room. Emma follows 
him to ask if she may take care of him while he is ill. 
And the book ends with the following scene: 

“One afternoon, while Peter, silent, smiling, was watch- 
ing her she seemed to see in his face, wasted and worn 
by the fever, something which she had never seen, a 
radiance which transfigured his race, making it whiter, 
nobler, purer, like that of a god of kindness in martyr- 
dom.” 

“Then she approached the invalid, took one of his 
hands, and, looking at him sweetly and meaningly, said: 
Peter . . . dear Peter, get well and I promise you 
I will be yours oo your wife, your woman.’” 

“With difficulty, he put his arm around her, raised 
himself, and half opened his mouth—one could not tell 
whether he wished to dance or to kiss.” 

“She kissed him gravely, slowly, without closing her 
eves. And when she wished to lay Peter back on the pil- 
low, and unclasp his tight embrace, she could not. Then 
she understood that he was dead. And she gave a cry.” 

“The old Marchioness of Arencibia, Piedad, Don 
Mucio entered. Emma had fainted on Peter’s dead body. 
One might have said that death had surprised them in 
one of their dances and, far from separating them, had 
desired to unite them with the seal of eternity.” 

“But a bottle of smelling salts sufficed to revive Emma.” 

This story which is long and full of interest has many 
high points. Mr. Insta’s power of description is vivid 
and alluring. His descriptions of the life that Pedro, 
as the child, missed, by being taken from the plantation 
to the city abound with the beauties of tropical life, real- 
istic to one who has known and loved the tropics. He is 
well acquainted with the life that goes on among the 
actors behind the scenes and knows the different types 
of people who go to make up a stock company. All are 
portrayed with inimitable care and exactness. 

Peter Wald’s conversation is a mixture of French, 
English and Spanish. It is easy to understand why this 
should be. After Peter has changed his name from the 
Spanish form, he tries also to lose identity with any 
language or accent that may connect him with his Cuban 
ancestry or his Madrilian servant life. But these lapses 
into French and English should occur in no other part 
of the book than in Peter’s conversation. 

As a psychologist, Mr. Insta fails as most writers 
about Negroes, have failed, in the knowledge of his 
subject. To him, a Negro artist, with a passion for his 
art and a thousand other compensations in life—friends, 
money travel, has the same point of view as the Negro 
servant, with no consolation to fall back on when he has 
been told: “You blacks are not people.” In other words, 
he gives Peter no better solution to his episode with 
Emma than he had for him in the early days with Pie- 
dad. Dorotuy R. Peterson. 


JOHN F. MATHEUS is head of the Department of Romance 
Languages at West Virginia Collegiate Institute. His short 
story “Fog” won first prize in our last year’s contest. 


RUTH R. PEARSON is an instructor in Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


EFFIE LEE NEWSOME'’S volume of children’s verse and fiction 
is soon to appear. 


MARY LOUISE STRONG is associate professor of English at 
the West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 


DOROTHY R. PETERSON is a teacher of Spanish in the 
New York Public Schools, 
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THE CAST 

Altomay Jones 
Jean Ward 

...Mildred Hall 

....Elizabeth Williams 

.... Nellie R. Reynolds 

Fannie Belle DeKnight 


Geranium Morroe... 
Stella La Vergne... 
Lovie Bowtelle...... 
Mrs. Bowtelle...... 
Mrs. Monroe....... 
Mrs. Frisbie...... 


Butch Cooper..... John Harrington 
Loraine Hunter 


.Marguerite Wyatt 
Edna Thomas 
W. S. Bell 

Edward Thompson 
William Taliafero 
....-Edna Thrower 
....Smothers Ward 
.George Callender 
ere Samuel Bolen 
........-Mattie V. Wilkes 
.....Oswald Edinborough 
Henry Huil 
Sybil Bryant 

.. Thomas Trisvan 
....Margaret Petty 
Seifert Pile 
....J. Louis Johnson 


Ivy Whiteside..... 
Valma Custer.... 


Royal Williams....... 
Mrs. Royal Williams... 
Eugene Frisbie.......... 
Mt. Vernon Jackson... . 
A Bartender......... 
Mrs, Jackson......... 
Elmer Jackson....... 
George Randall......... 
Mrs. George Randall.... 
Walter Randall....... 
Violet Randall....... 
Clarence De Voe.... 
Brother Staley..... 


Sister Gally.........- .....Virgie Winfield 
Sister Blossom...... Annie Rhinelander 
.....--Lenore Ulric 
....Percival Vivian 


..Goldye M. Steiner 
...Edward Nannery 
......Lawrence Eddinger 
Eva Benton 
..William St. James 
Fred Miller 


Vangie Bowtelle.... 
Policeman Healy...... 
Dr. J. Wilberforce Walker...... 


wens .... Allan Waithe 
A Flower Girl...... Clarissa Blue 
Coat Room Girl..... .....Minnie Brown 
...Herman Profit 
Bunny Delano..... .. Joseph Allenton 
Grace Wild....... ..Mildred Wayne 


White Is Black 


A Review of Lulu Belle at the Belasco Theatre, New York 


CABARET SCENE FROM LULU BELLE 


Ge Villars... Jean Del Val 
Sergeant Flealy...........- ..Edward Nannery 
An Ambulance Doctor.... 
Another Patrolman...... George Thomas 
Ambulance Driver................ ..George Knilling 


The changing temper of the times is marked in the 
production and feverish run to the present date of Mr, 
David Belasco’s magnificently staged “Lulu Belle.” The 
play, with its stark, savage beauty, is properly, raceless, 
although it has a definite Negro setting with more actual 
Negro characters with less of the stock speech and tricks 
of the stage Negro than have appeared before on Broad- 
way. From these it borrows a native lilt and vividness 
blended with the now-so-popular racy abandon associated 
with the vogue of the Charleston, jazz, and the hot night 
life of Harlem. It offered the supreme opportunity for 
Lenore Ulric with her rich, tropical beauty—an oppor- 
tunity which she not only took but triumphed in. A 
deep, slashing passion, a charm of deadly fascination and 
a flippant sophistication, she was the dazzling, exultant 
Delilah of the San Juan Hill cabarets. The play, by 
Edward Shelton and Charles Mac Arthur, is on old plot 
given fresh life by its substitution of Negro situation, a 
novel and not uncourageous innovation, and there are 
many good lines. 


The first act is a street scene in the Negro section, 
captured alive and reproduced with a meticulous detail. 
The glamorous Lulu Belle, after a fight with Ruby Lee, 
a flashy but infrequently articulate role carried by Miss 
Evelyn Preer, selects as her next lover a normally well 
intentioned young man of family, who is studying law in 
his odd moments. Immediately he is smitten and there- 
after becomes her slave. The gay Lulu Belle tires, seeks 
new worlds and finds a promising one in the Vicompte 
de Villars, French, and a member of a fashionable slum- 
ming party that visits the cabaret where she entertains. 
She proceeds with him to Paris. George Randall, the 
jilted lover goes to jail for knifing another taunting rival 
—a prize fighter—and when liberated several years later 
follows his siren to Paris. When he tastes the bitter 
dregs of finding all desire for him gone, he kills her. 


The intimate roles calling for Negroes are carried by 
white actors with carefully darkened faces. Henry Hull, 
with his Kentucky accent made a convincing Negro and 
a brilliant performer. George Harrington as Butch Coop- 
er, the prize fighter, will be remembered as the colored 
preacher in Roseanne. 

The play Lulu Belle has no 
especial significance except per- 
haps for its approach to the 
deep springs of emotion beneath 
the polite encrustment of normal 
experience. Its appeal is quite 
frankly primitive in this respect. 
Ihe extraordinary feature of it 
is its successful blending under 
the witchery of Mr. Belasco, of 
these stark emotions with the 
symmetry and orderliness and 
nish of art. For one susceptible 
to those minute shadings of 
racial taboos and inhibitions his 
handling of his audience, 
amounts almost to genius. For 
really, as between light and 
dark Negroes, darkened whites 
and white whites, some of the 
white actors playing Negro roles 
and others just being themselves, 
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the audience, whatever its racial philosophy simply had 
to trust the producer to keep the threads untangled until 
the end of the performance sanction breaking the illusion. 


Saturday’s Child 


At Town Hall on the evening of March 13th, the 
League of Composers presented a program of new works 
with Alexander Smallens of the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, conducting a Chamber Orchestra selected from 
the New York Symphony, the Chamber. Music Art 
Society, and with Julian Carrillo, the distinguished Mexi- 
can composer who conducted his own selections. There 
were two extraordinary features of this program: ‘The 
first of these was the rendition of Julian Carrillo’s Sonata 
Casi Fantasia written for the League’s concert and de- 
signed to illustrate the possibilities of music in quarter, 
eight, and sixteenth tones, thus, “releasing those finer sub- 
divisions of sound which to him have seemed unnecessarily 
imprisoned in the twelve tone scale.” His Sonata Cast 
Fantasia was scored for a guitar playing quarter tones, 
an octavina playing eighths, an arpa-citera playing six- 
teenths, a French horn playing sixteenth tones, and the 
usual violin and cello, on which the players had been 
taught how to produce quarter tones and eighths. 


The second quite astonishing feature was a composi- 
tion by Emerson Withorne which was a Song Cycle for 
soprano, tenor and Chamber Orchestra consisting of a 
flute, oboe, clarinet, basoon, horn, two violins, viola, 
cello, double bass, piano and percussion. This Song 
Cycle was called “Saturday’s Child” and they were a 
group of those marvelously beautiful poems by Countee 
Cullen. 

The audience which filled Town Hall and composed of 


musicians and music lovers had before them the verse of 
this gifted young Negro poet, as Alexander Smallens, the 
conductor drew from this unusual combination of instru- 


* ments the fluid, quickening music of Emerson Withorne. 


Mr. Colin O’More, tenor, with a voice of charming 
quality sang first the mood as recorded of Countee Cul- 
len’s A Song of Praise. 

You have not heard my love's dark throat, 
Slow-fluting like a reed, 
Release the perfect golden note 
She caged there for my need. 
Her walk is like the replica 
Of some barbaric dance 
Wherein the soul of Africa 
Is winged with arrogance. 


To this was added the mellow beauty of Mina Hager’s 
soprano, Then followed his Saturday’s Child. 


Some are teethed on a silver spoon, 
With the stars strung for a rattle; 
I cut my teeth as the black raccoon— 
For implements of battle. ; 


And after this the fascinating lyric which was awarded 
a prize in OpporTUNITY’s first contest for Negro writers— 
To One Who Said Me Nay—which began: 
This much the gods vouchsafe today; 
That we two lie in the clover, 
Watching the heavens dip and sway, 
With galleons sailing over. 


There were rendered also his The Dance of Love which 
first appeared in OpporTuNiTy, a poem inspired by the 
reading of Rene Maran’s Batuala; his Gods, She of the 
Dancing Feet and finally, Requiescam, all of these taken 
from Color recently published by Harper Brothers. At 
the end there followed a tremendous applause. The 
singers and the conductor received their due ovation. 
When it was whispered that the poet was in the 
audience there was an immense curiosity. He sat 
with his father and two friends quietly and with the 
evident hope of escaping observation. There were de- 
mands for his presence on the stage. It was apparently 
the first knowledge for most of the audience that these 
lines which they had been following in a rapt delight 
had been penned by a Negro youth. The applause 
mounted gallantly as Cullen bowed quickly at the foot 
of the stage and ran off again to his seat, and it con- 
tinued at an enthusiastic pitch for several minutes. It 
was an unexpected and magnificent triumph. 


Mr. Bradford Teaches Sunday School 
(Continued from page 123) 


tendent fifteen minutes later. You have made us 
see that first Easter morning, the surprise of the 
Roman soldiers, the joy of the sorrowing women. 
Let us give a rising vote of thanks to Brother 
Bradford for this excellent review. After singing 
two verses from ‘Let the Lower Lights be Burn- 
ing’ we shall be dismissed.” 

As Mr. Bradford passed the Colored Baptist 
Church on his way home with Dick and Alice May, 
mellow voices of the children of slaves softly rose 
and fell in wonderful harmony: 

“He rose, He rose, He rose from the dead.” 

“Who rose, Daddy? What do they mean? Is 
it the same Jesus we were talking about in Sun- 
day School?” asked Alice May. 

But Mr. Bradford’s heart was heavy and he 
could not reply. 
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Survey of the Month 


Interesting statistics relative to crime in South Caro- 
lina are revealed in the 1925 report of the state peni- 
tentiary now in process of preparation by B. E. Evans, 
captain of the penitentiary guard. 

During the past year a total of 382 new prisoners were 
brought to the institution. Of that number, according to 
the captain’s report, 240 were white men and 98 were 
Negro men. Of the remainder, 32 were Negro women 
and 12 were white women. 

Of the 382 prisoners entering the prison in 1925, 169 
were committed for larceny or some degree of larceny. 
It is seen in the captain’s report that white men led with 
111 commitments for that offense, as compared with 
the 47 Negroes. Likewise, white men led in the second 
largest group of crimes—that of violation of the prohibi- 
tion laws, with 84 white men committed for some viola- 
tion of the prohibition laws as compared with 13 Negro 
men for the same offense during the same period. 

(Here let it be remembered that North Carolina is 
one of the Southern states in which the Negro population 
outnumbers that of the whites.) 


* * 


A. C. Thayer, formerly Industrial Secretary of the 
Chicago Urban League, has accepted the position of 
Executive Secretary of the Atlanta Urban League. Mr. 
Thayer, a graduate of Fisk University, took post grad- 
uate work at the University of Chicago and was con- 
nected with the industrial work of the Chicago League 
for the past five vears. 


« * 


The National Urban League announces that its AN- 
NUAL FELLOWSHIP AWARDS for colored students 
will be made in June at the following schools of social 
work: The New York School of Social Work, The 
Graduate School of Social Administration of Chicago 
University, The Pennsylvania School of Social Work, The 
Boston School of Social Work and The University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Applications for these Fellowships, which amount to 
$70.00 per month and tuition, must be filed before April 
30th, shortly after which time competitive examinations 
will be given as a basis for selections. 

Any person who has had a college education or its 
equivalent, or who is to be graduated at the close of the 
spring term, is eligible. Application blanks may be re- 
ceived by addressing Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League, 127 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 

* 

In Wilmington, North Carolina, the request of the 
colored population expressed by the Negro Chamber of 
Commerce, for use of the public library has been denied 
by the City Council. This denial was based on the 
grounds that the library had been founded by North 
Carolina’s Sororis and was in reality the property of 
that organization. 

** 

In New Orleans, the state supreme court of Louisiana 
re-afirms a pre-decision in which it declared constitu- 
tional the city ordinance and the state law prohibiting 
Negroes from moving into white residence sections and 
whites from moving into Negro residential sections. As 
a result of this- decision, Negroes are restained from re- 
siding in property occupied by them for the past 25 years. 


* 


In Atlanta, Georgia, a temporary injunction has been 
granted, restraining the city from putting into effect 
the “anti-colored barber” measure. Under this measure, 
colored barbers are prohibited from serving white women 
or white children under the age of 14 years. The injunc- 
tion, the result of a petition signed by 13 colored barbers 


and 2 white barbers employing colored help, alleges that 
the measure violates the 14th Amendment of the Cop- 
stitution. 

A colored orphan asylum, founded in New York City 
by two Quaker girls, is preparing to celebrate its 90th 
anniversary. The institution was established in 1336 
by Miss Mary Murray and Miss Anna Shotwell, as a 
protest against the existing system of keeping destitute 
children in jails and almshouses. The original frame 
building, which was located at Fifth Avenue and 43rd 
Street (then the suburbs of New York City), has been 
replaced by seven well built sanitary cottages located 
on a 19 acre plot on the banks of the Hudson. <Accord- 
ing to the superintendent, the present institution is really 
a clearing house for the dependent colored orphans of 
the city, the population constantly changing due to the 
system of boarding out that is carried out. The Colored 
Orphan Asylum and Association for the Benefit of Colored 
Orphans is governed by a board of trustees, nearly all 
of whose members are of the families of the origina! 
founders. An endowment fund and contributions pay for 
the current expenses. 


A somewhat playful street brawl indulged in by natives 
of the Virgin Islands more than a vear ago gave impetus 
to a legal case in which Judge Buffington of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals was forced to decide 
such momentous questions as the liberty of the press, 
the right of free speech, the constitutionality of the laws 
of the Virgin Islands, the right of natives to trial by 
jury for misdemeanors and the jurisdiction of both the 
native courts and the United States Circuit Court in this 
country. Rothschild Francis, editor of the Emancipator, 
published on the Island of St. Thomas where the street 
fight occurred, in December, 1924, was sentenced to 30 
days in jail, charged with libel for editorials attacking 
the police for their brutality in handling the street fray. 
Francis replied to the Judge in the form of an editorial in 
which he denounced the court and charged that his con- 
viction was due “not to a sense of justice, but solely 
from racial and political prejudices.” Whereupon the 
judge held the editor was guilty of contempt and fined 
him $100, and sentenced him to an additional 30 days. 

Judge Buffington in his decision, in the court in this 
country where Francis carried his appeal, disagreed 
flatly with Judge Williams’ theory, rebuking him for 
assuming the position that the courts have the right to 
control the press. The 30 day sentence for the “libel” of 
the policeman was set aside, but the other sentence for 
a like time and the $100 fine was upheld, since it was 
ruled that Francis’ editorial was a reflection on the court 
as a tribunal of justice and therefore in contempt. 


* 


De Hart Hubbard, holder of the world’s record for 
the running broad jump and the inter-collegiate record 
for the 100-yard dash, added another world’s record to 
his list at the 7th annual track meet of the Boston Ameri- 
can Legion. Hubbard established a new record of 6 
and 4-5 seconds for the 65 yard dash. 

Associate Press reported the event as follows: 

“A world’s record that had stood for eighteen years 
was broken in the seventh annual running of the Ameri- 
can Legion track games here when DeHart Hubbard, 
former Michigan star Negro athlete, sprinted 65 yards 
in 6 4-5 seconds. 

“Hubbard, who is holder of the world’s record in the 
broad jump, twice covered the distance in the new time, 
first in a preliminary heat and again in the final. His 
performance rounded out a strenuous day, in which he 
won the 50-yard dash and finished second in a 50-yard 
low hurdles event. 
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“Hubbard's record supplanted the old mark, set by 
Lawson Robertson and Howard Drew, and was made 
under difheult conditions, as Hubbard was forced to run 
on rubber soles, without spikes, on the smooth East 
Armory floor. 

“The old record was established by Robertson on 
March 2, 1908. Drew equaled it January 25, 1913. Loren 
Murchison equaled it on February 11, 1924, and Hub- 
bard himself equaled the old mark last week in New 
York.” 

Western Ontario’s lone centenarian celebrated his 102nd 
birthday in the little village of Mount Salem not long 
ago, attending to his duties of looking after the village 
school. Lloyd Graves was born a slave, but as a young 
man of twenty-one escaped to Canada by the famous 
“underground railroad” and has made the Dominion his 
home ever since. 

Despite his advanced age, Mr. Graves, in addition to 
being the caretaker of the school, also looks after the 
Mount Salem Church and during the summer months 
works his little market garden. He is an expert gardener 
and it is a common sight to see the old white-haired man 
and his equally aged wife going to market in their 
“democrat.” 

Pope Pius in an encyclical letter distributed to bishops 
throughout the world urges the equality of white and 
Negro missionaries; recommends the increase in the 
number of native Catholic clergymen in the so-called 
uncivilized regions of the world; and decries the belief 
that the dark-skinned races are inferior to the white. 
Said His Holiness: “If in the heart of barbarous lands, 
there are found men who seem slow to learn, this is 
explainable by the conditions of their life, of which the 
restricted needs do not allow them to make large use 
of their intelligence.” 

During the sessions of the ninetieth session of the 
New Jersey annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, D.D., LL.D., of 
Chicago, presiding officer, delivered a rather scathing 
denunciation of the movement against the Negro of 
America sponsored by Ku Klux Klan. Said Bishop 
Hughes as he tore off his glasses and pounded the pulpit: 
“We are driving the Negro into the Catholic Church 
which is welcoming him, yet we have had no finer 
Protestants in this country than the Negro. Now, when 


they are becoming strong and useful in the church, we are 
driving them out.” 
* 

In an article by Engene Kinckle Jones on Negro migra- 
tion in New York State, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of OpporTUNITyY, incidental mention was made 
of one large Negro church which has recently been 
erected in New York City at considerable cost. Atten- 
tion has been called by the Star of Zion, organ of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church to the new structure of Mother 
Zion Church in New York City. 

The Mother A. M. E. Zion Church, the Reverend J. 
W. Brown, Pastor, 140-6 West 137th Street, New York 
City, is one of the most beautiful of the Negro churches 
in Harlem. It has a seating capacity of 2,100. The new 
edifice was constructed by the present congregation of 
3,000 at a cost of $450,000. This church was founded 
in 1796—its first church building being built at the corner 
of Church and Leonard Streets in 1800. It was rebuilt 
in 1820, destroyed by fire in 1839 and rebuilt again the 
following year. The first Sabbath School was organized 
in 1845. In 1864 the congregation moved to the corner 
of West Tenth and Bleecker Streets, and moved to a 
new church edifice in West 89th Street in 1904. In 1915 
with a congregation of 300 it moved to No. 151 West 
136th Street in the former Church of the Redeemer. 

In addition to the new church it retains its old church 
edifice and holds title to its parsonage at 155 West 136th 
Street which was purchased in 1917 and the Brotherhood 
House at 159 West 136th Street. The old church building 
is used as a Community House—a center of activities 
for young people, in charge of trained workers. 

This church organization, under Dr. Brown's leader- 
ship, has maintained a most liberal attitude towards the 
community. It not only provides spiritual stimulation 
and opportunities for recreation and fellowship to its 
own members, but it extends its influence and aid beyond 
the confines of its own parish, furnishing lodging and 
meals for the poor and destitute, securing employment for 
the unemployed and giving Thanksgiving and Christmas 
baskets and trained nurse service to the poor wherever 
in the community this service is needed. 

Dr. Brown is a native of Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
and has been in active pastorate for twenty-five years— 
thirteen of these years being in connection with Mother 
Zion A. M. E. Church. He is a graduate of Shaw and 
Lincoln Universities. The Officers of the Trustee Board 
are B. W. Payne, President; R. B. Henderson, Secretary; 
Andrew Mead, Treasurer; C. A. Davis, Assistant Treasu- 
rer. 


AND FRONT VIEW OF MOTHER A. M. E, 
ZION CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Negro Health Problem 


(Continued from page 121) 


difference between the north and south is probably 
due to the fact that there is a much greater propor- 
tion of adults of ages liable to insanity among the 
colored population in the north than is the case in 
the south.” I question if this explanation is sufh- 
cient for the purpose. I am rather inclined to think 
that the stress and strain of life in northern com- 
munities more frequently results in mental break- 
down in the Negro in northern latitudes than in 
those who live under less trying conditions in the 
south. For want of time and opportunity I cannot 
enlarge upon this interesting phase of the health 
situation, but I cannot too strongly urge a dispas- 
sionate study of the extraordinary facts and figures 
made available by Dr. Pollock. 

Summarizing the foregoing few statements and 
statistics, I feel that one may safely conclude that 
the Negro is making progress in health and disease 
resistance, but that the progress as yet falls far short 
of the corresponding progress made by the white 
population. The outstanding fact of the Negro 


health problem remains as heretofore, the excessive 
liability of the Negro to pulmonary tuberculosis, 
while the rapid increase in cancer is also decidedly 
suggestive. 


As elsewhere stated the Negro needs 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Costiaion, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of Opportunity, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1926. 
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Editor. 


Charles S. Johnson, 


MAKE MONEY 


In Your Spare Time—Join the agency force of 
Opportunity magazine. Send in the attached 
coupon. Agents are wanted in every state. 


SEVERAL LARGE GENERAL AGENCIES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Circulation Department, O 

127 E. 23rd Street, New York, N 

wish to become an agent on the sales force of 

“OPPORTUNITY. ” Send me all details. 


better medical attention and better hospital facilitigs 
and he requires a more effective health education 
particularly, as regards prompt attention to th 
earliest indications of physical or mental impaig 
ments. The hope of the future lies largely in the 
direction of a more qualified body of Negro medicah 
practitioners, Negro surgeons and an adequate g 
well as efficient nursing service. 1 regret that the 
limitations of my work have precluded a more ade 
quate study which the circumstances of the cage 
would justify. 

National League February & 


Paper read before Conference, 


1926. 
Fievres d’ Afrique 
(Continued from page 115) 


But under what a terrible form! It is humam 
cattle that are being driven now, _ tied-te 
gether neck to neck, walking under the lifted, pith 
less whip—flowing like a great river, toward the 
dwellings of the whites. 

Whenever nations become agitated it is too 
aaa Now the human-journey is on the 
point of coming to an end of its own accord among 
the M’Bas. It is all in vain.—l do not 
wish to see any more. 


Presentation of Awards 


of 


Opportunity’s 


Second Annual Contest 
for Negro Writers 


will be made at a special Dinner Meeting 
on May Ist, at 6:30 P. M. 


Fifth Avenue Restaurant 
24th Street and Fifth Avenue 


Reservations for Dinner ($2.75 a 


plate) should be entered early 
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